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Editorial Comment 





C.LA. or U.S.A. 


re CuBAN fiasco raises a number of disturb- 
ing questions, not least of which is the role 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. The possible 
resignation of its chief, Mr. Dulles, will not 
obviate the need for an answer. What is re- 
quired is not an easily identifiable scapegoat but 
a re-examination of the part played by the C.LA. 
in the shaping of American policy. Every na- 
tion has its intelligence agents whose business 
it is to collect reliable information for the use 
of its government. When the intelligence agency 
becomes a policy-making as well as a fact-gath- 
ering body, there is always the danger that the 
available data will not be presented objectively 
to those branches of the government that must 
make the final decisions. This appears to have 
been the case in our ill-fated Cuban involve- 
ment. 

Not only did the C.I.A. completely under- 
estimate the degree of support enjoyed by Castro 
in Cuba but it displayed an equally thick-headed 
inability to recognize those elements among the 
rebels who might have aroused popular resistance 
to Castro. By now it is all too clear that the 
C.I.A. concentrated on the arming and training 
of former pro-Batista sympathizers and other 
reactionaries among the Cuban rebels to the ex- 
clusion of all more liberal forces now disil- 
lusioned with the excesses of Castro and his 
revolution. Precisely those groups among the 
rebels with effective underground contacts in 
Cuba were kept in ignorance of the course of 
events during the crucial period of the invasion. 

Particularly shocking is the account of Dr. 
Nodal, an anti-Castro Cuban leader recently 
released from a camp in a jungle in Guatemala, 
who charged that the C.I.A. kept him and six- 
teen other Cuban volunteers prisoners for eleven 
weeks because they had opposed the appoint- 
ment of pro-Batista men as leaders of the in- 
vasion attempt. Apparently there were no 
lengths to which the C.I.A. was not prepared 
to go ta make certain that “victory” would be 
followed by the establishment of a rightist re- 
gime on the hated Batista model. 

But there was no “victory” because the C.I.A. 


_ had failed to perceive what was going on both 


inside and outside of Cuba. Nor is the explana- 
tion just Dullness. It lies rather in the blinkers 
worn by those more concerned with urging a 
course of action than in calmly providing the 
information on which action can reasonably be 


based. 


In the Algerian rebellion, too, the role of the 
C.I.A. appears to have been equivocal. To the 
rumors and charges that the C.I.A. encouraged 
the rightist French generals in their mutiny 
against De Gaulle no absolute denial has been 
made. The French Government has offered no 
express denial of the rumors. In view of their 
gravity and persistence such failure on the part 
of a friendly government anxious not to em- 
barrass President Kennedy further is far from 
reassuring. 


HE PRESENT has presumably learned one 

lesson the hard way and the Intelligence 
Agency will probably be cut down to size. Un- 
fortunately that does not end our Cuban em- 
broilment. Castro is more strongly entrenched 
than ever and the American part in the attempt 
to subvert his regime is now a matter of public 
record. Despite the repeated protestations of 
President Kennedy and Delegate Stevenson at 
the United Nations that the United States would 
not be guilty of aggression and intervention we 
have been discovered in this unattractive role. 
For this the Administration must squarely take 
the blame. 

It is admittedly disquieting to have a Com- 
munist state ninety miles from our shores. In 
the same way Communist China objects to off- 
shore islands in enemy hands, and Soviet Russia 
has no enthusiasm for hostile bases at her bor- 
ders. The Cuban regime is not a precise parallel 
because it does not represent a foreign intrusion 
into the Western hemisphere but is the outcome 
of a native revolution. Should the United 
States decide that armed intervention is its only 
course in dealing with the problem it will no 
doubt do a better job next time. The question 
remains: Is aggression by a great power the way 
to promote a love of our institutions in Latin 
America and the uncommitted countries? If 
the true revolutionary forces in Cuba receive 
encouragement they may topple the dictator 
from within. That is their privilege. We have 
lived a long time with Trujillo at our doorstep. 
Possibly we may survive Castro. 





TO ISRAEL 

on its thirteenth birthday — 
our gratitude for what it has done 
and our hopes for what it will do. 
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Railagrisind to the Eichmann Trial 


(Letter from Israel] 


by Moshe 


I DO NOT intend in the present article to go 

into those profound problems of crime and 
punishment which have been dealt with by Ben 
Halpern in his article in the March Jewish 
Frontier, or to discuss the appalling acts with 
which Eichmann is charged. All I want to do 
is to deal with the conditions under which the 
Eichmann trial is being held. 


This is not an isolated act of state executed 
by special ad hoc procedure; it is being con- 
ducted by normal process of law under the 
terms of legislation duly enacted over ten years 
ago. The nature of the charge transcends all 
previous criminal cases tried in Israel, but every 
care has been taken to ensure that it shall be 
dealt with under the sole jurisdiction of the 
judicial arm, and that the executive shall not 
overstep the bounds of its legal functions. Israel 
is fulfilling her duty to justice by conducting 
this trial according to the juridical principles 
reigning in democratic countries governed by 
the rule of law. 


The one feature of the case which is a depar- 
ture from the normal way of bringing a criminal 
to trial is the method by which Eichmann was 
brought within the jurisdiction of the Israel 
courts. Legally, this is a question at issue be- 
tween Israel and Argentina, which claimed that 
her sovereignty had been violated by Eich- 
mann’s abduction, and it was submitted by the 
party which considered itself injured to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, the 
highest authority in matters of this nature. The 
Council, while not approving the actions of 
those who brought Eichmann to Israel, in effect 
condoned them. No member of the Council 
demanded that Israel should give him up, nor 
did the Argentine representative do so. The 
American, British and French delegates stated, 
without contradiction, that adequate reparation 
would have been made by Israel’s apology for 
any affront to Argentine sovereignty. Argentina 
herself, after an act of diplomatic reprisal against 
the Israel ambassador, in effect accepted the 
situation, and agreed to the restoration of 
normal diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. 


Moshe Bar-Natan, political commentator, is our regular 
Israeli correspondent. 


Bar-Natan 


HE MAJor Nazi war criminals were tried by 

the Nuremberg tribunal set up under the 
terms of the London Agreement and Charter of 
August 8, 1945. That document gave effect 
to the Moscow Declaration of October 30, 1943, 
which warned the Nazis that they would be 
brought to book at the end of the war. It was 
felt then that those who had been responsible 
for the most appalling crimes of the modern 
age could not be allowed to escape punishment 
because their atrocities might not fit the cate- 
gories previously established under criminal law 
and procedure. To the charge that this was 
retroactive legislation, the answer was that these 
crimes were universally condemned by the con- 
science of civilized humanity, and that those 
who had perpetrated them were well aware of 
what they were doing. 

It was clearly envisaged that the Nuremberg 
trial was to be only a beginning. The London 
Agreement and Charter laid it down that after 
the trial of the major offenders against the com- 
munity of nations had been completed, the 
others, who had been responsible for murder and 
pillage in occupied Europe, could be tried and 
punished “by the peoples they had outraged.” 
The use of the word “peoples” is significant, 
and in fact after both world wars peoples who 
did not have their own state during the wars 
tried and punished those who had been respon- 
sible for crimes against them. 


In these cases, however, the oppressed nations 
had re-established their states immediately after 
the war. The Jews did not have a state of their 
own before the war, and had to wait three years 
after its conclusion before achieving one. There 
is no reason, however, why this fact should debar 
the Jewish state from exercising the same sover- 
eign privileges as others. (It should be recalled, 
by the way, that Israel was described as a Jewish 
state by the United Nations resolution of 1947 
which called for its establishment.) Nor is the 
fact that these crimes were committed outside 
Israel territory an insuperable obstacle. Jews 
were murdered in Germany, Poland, occupied 
Russia, Hungary and other countries, but they 
were murdered as Jews, not as Germans, Poles, 
Russians or Hungarians. Only a Jewish state 
can adequately deal as a whole with these terrible 
mass crimes, which were carefully planned and 
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deliberately executed as a whole against the 
Jewish people as such. 

Shortly after the establishment of Israel, it 
was felt necessary to pass suitable legislation to 
enable these crimes to be dealt with by the 
courts. In addition to a law against genocide, 
which was of more general application, the 
Nazis and their Collaborators (Punishment) 
Law was passed in 1950 to deal specifically with 
crimes committed during the Nazi period. The 
immediate occasion for this legislation was the 
discovery in Israel of a number of “‘capos” and 
other Jewish collaborators, as well as a few 
Nazis who had masqueraded as Jewish refugees, 
but its scope was deliberately extended to allow 
for future developments, and this foresight has 
been signally justified by the capture of Adolf 
Eichmann. No objections were raised at the 
time, and it would be absurd to suggest that 
Israel was entitled to punish the small fry, but 
not the man who was responsible for the organi- 
zation and execution of these mass murders. 

In addition to crimes against humanity and 
war crimes, the law defines “crimes against the 
Jewish people” as liable to the death penalty. 
This covered “facts committed with intent to 
destroy the Jewish people in whole or in part.” 
War crimes and crimes against humanity were 
committed against individuals; the Israeli legis- 
lation had to provide this special category for 
the unprecedented attempt to exterminate an 
entire people. 

To complete this brief account of the legis- 
lative background, it is worth mentioning a 
number of amendments to the law enacted after 
Eichmann’s arrest. All of them are designed to 
ensure the fair and proper conduct of the trial. 
One law enables foreign nationals tried on a 
capital charge to be represented by foreign ad- 
vocates; another lays it down that the court 
trying such a charge shall be headed by a Su- 
preme Court justice; it is also provided that 
the accused may be instructed to give his evi- 
dence from the dock, instead of from the wit- 
ness box—this to ensure that Eichmann shall 
remain in the special bullet-proof glass dock 
which has been constructed to prevent any at- 
tempts on his life. None of these provisions 
could be interpreted by any stretch of the imag- 
ination as ex post facto legislation to prejudice 
the position of the accused. The legislative pic- 
ture is thus perfectly clear. No effort has been 
spared to ensure that there shall not be the 
slightest tinge of lynch law about this trial. 


A FunDaMENTAL element in the judicial back- 
ground, however, is the character of Israel’s 
legal system. There are few countries in the 
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world where such pains have been taken to en- 
sure the absolute and untramelled independence 
of the courts. Judges are neither elected by 
popular vote nor appointed by the Government. 
They receive their appointments from the Pres- 
ident, on the nomination of a special committee 
consisting of the President of the Supreme 
Court, two Supreme Court justices, the Minister 
of Justice and one other Cabinet minister, two 
members of the Knesset and two practicing ad- 
vocates. This makes any party influence in the 
appointment of judges impossible. Once ap- 
pointed, judges take no orders from anyone. 
They are responsible only to the law and to 
their own consciences. They have complete 
security of tenure, and no extra-judicial author- 
ity can interfere with their verdicts, except for 
the Presidential prerogative of pardon. 

The same care has been taken to avoid any 
pretext for the accusation that this is a political 
trial. When Eichmann was arrested, he was im- 
mediately brought before a magistrate, charged 
and remanded in custody in accordance with 
the law. The detainment order has been duly 
renewed every fourteen days during the year 
that has elapsed. The preparation of the case 
against him had to be entrusted to a special unit 
because of the unprecedented scope of the 
charges, but the investigation and interrogation 
were carried out by police officers and every 
stage of the process has been meticulously re- 
corded, so that it may be subject to scrutiny 
in court. Eichmann chose his own defense 
counsel from a number who offered to repre- 


sent him, and the Government even took the 
extraordinary step of paying the defense 
expenses. 


Obviously, the trial could not be held in one 
of the ordinary courtrooms, which were never 
designed for causes celebres of this nature. News- 
papers, news agencies, television and broadcast- 
ing stations have been clamoring for facilities, 
and the authorities have had to go to a tremen- 
dous amount of trouble and expense to provide 
them. Special and expensive arrangements have 
had to be made to accommodate over five hun- 
dred press and television correspondents from 
all over the world and provide them with efh- 
cient and speedy communications of all kinds. 
A complete building, the Jerusalem Communal 
Centre, has had to be specially adapted for the 
purpose. It would have been impossible to ailow 
the dignity of the court and the orderly func- 
tioning of the trial to be impaired by the activi- 
ties of hordes of photographers and cameramen 
during the proceedings, and it has therefore been 
impossible to allow them free access. Photog- 
raphy is therefore restricted to a Government 
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press-office photo unit and to one television and 
newsreel company, which is using the videotape 
method. Photographs and tape will be available 
to all users, however, at cost price and on an 
absolutely equal basis. To avoid any suspicion 
that this inevitable monopoly will be used to 
give the world—or posterity—a slanted or selec- 
tive impression of the trial, the entire proceed- 
ings will be filmed and recorded, and the whole 
or part of the visual and auditory record will be 
freely available to all. There will be no censor- 
ship of any kind whatsoever on reports of the 
trial filed from the court building, so that the 
world’s top journalists who are attending will 
be able to report the proceedings entirely free 
from all restrictions or pressures. There has 
been no attempt to tell the journalists in advance 
what they should say. They have been provided 
with copies of the indictment and the law under 
which it has been submitted, but they have not 
been given any material relating to the substance 
of the charges. To sum up, the trial will be 
held under the relentless scrutiny of the world’s 
press and telecommunications media; the ac- 
cused’s freely-chosen representative will have 
every opportunity to refute the case submitted 
by the prosecution; the trial—and the facts 
which it will bring out—will be allowed to speak 
for themselves. 


[* 1s Nor difficult to understand the feelings of 

those among the survivors who feel that Eich- 
mann is being given more than his due. What 
kind of trial did his victims receive? they ask 
bitterly. Many, too, have been shocked at the 
Israel Government’s decision to pay the costs of 
the defense. These objections, natural though 
they are, show a misunderstanding of the nature 
of this trial—the same misunderstanding which 
has been expressed in the reactions of some non- 
Jewish critics. Richard Crossman, the British 
Labor leader, for instance, has been referring to 
the trial in a recent article as an act of “Biblical 
vengeance,” and I have no doubt that similar 
views have been voiced on the American scene. 
This is mere absurdity. Take, for instance, one 
incident out of tens of thousands during the 
period of the holocaust. A father stands before 
the Nazi commander, together with his wife 
and family. The Nazi orders the son: “Come 
forward and hang your father!” And the son, 
reduced to a subhuman state by months of suf- 
fering and brutality, carries out the order, in 
front of his mother. What vengeance could be 
adequate for the man responsible for that one 
ghastly crime? 

Can anyone seriously imagine that all this 


is being done in order that Adolf Eichmann 
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should die? Surely that end could have been 
achieved much more easily by a well-directed 
bullet a year ago in that suburb of Buenos 
Aires, without all the controversy and the inter- 
national complications. 

This trial is dedicated to quite other aims, 
First of all, it must bring out the truth by the 
method of meticulously correct judicial pro- 
ceedings in the full light of publicity, in the 
presence of the man who is accused of responsi- 
bility, and with every opportunity for his coun- 
sel to say whatever can be said in his defense, 
And in spite of all that has been written on 
the subject, that is still necessary, when men 
like Toynbee can compare what the Nazis did 
to the Jewish people with the one incident of 
Deir Yassin, perpetrated by undisciplined irreg- 
ulars in the heat of battle. Secondly, it must 
pin the responsibility not only on Hitler and 
Himmler, but also on the man who deliberately 
and enthusiastically carried out the orders. Never 
again must men be able to escape the responsi- 
bility for mass murder on the pretext that 
they were only doing what they were told. And 
thirdly, it must show the world that Jews are 
no longer hefker—to use the Talmudic Hebrew 
term—no longer defenseless because they are 
stateless. And because of the third reason the 
trial could take place nowhere else than in the 
Jewish state, and in front of no other court than 
the court of sovereign Israel. 


THE First few days of the trial have shown 

clearly that this will be a trial in the best 
traditions of Western jurisprudence. Inside the 
courtroom juridical considerations have sole 
sway. In fact, some journalists, after solemnly 
warning Israel about the need for fairness to 
the accused, have been complaining that there 
has been too much legalistic argument in the 
early stages. 

Mr. Gideon Hausner, the Attorney-General, 
has submitted an impressive array of arguments 
and precedents to refute the objections to Israel’s 
right to try the accused. He could have taken 
the easy way of relying on the fact that the 
Knesset is sovereign, and that the Court is there- 
fore bound by the terms of the Nazis and their 
Collaborators (Punishment) Law of 1950, un- 
der which the indictment has been laid. He 
has rightly preferred to found his case on legal 
practice in other countries and the principles of 
international law, and it is to be hoped that 
everyone who wishes to comment on the subject 
in the future will first familiarize himself with 
the points he has brought out. 

The highlight of the trial so far has been Mr. 
Hausner’s masterly opening address. In a speech 
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taking over ten hours to deliver he has given 
4 devastating account of Nazi crimes against 
the Jews, and pinpointed at every stage Eich- 
mann’s personal responsibility. This was no 
“faceless bureaucrat,” but a determined and re- 
lentless organizer of mass murder. Over and 
over again the Attorney-General has shown how 
Eichmann actively planned and pushed forward 
the extermination; how zealously and implaca- 
bly he took infinite pains to close every loop- 
hole; how, even towards the close of the war— 
when Himmler and others showed signs of re- 
lenting in view of impending defeat—he was 
determined not to let pass the slightest chance 
of killing more Jews. 

A good look at Eichmann’s face in close-up 
through the eye of the television camera bears 
this out. It is by no means such an ordinary 
face. At first glance, as he comes into the dock, 
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sits down and arranges his papers, he might be 
an official settling down at his desk. But if you 
watch carefully you notice the thin, tightly 
screwed-up lips, the iron self-control, and you 
begin to gain an inkling of the twisted forces 
of character this man must have had to control 
that enormous network of industrialized death 
which spread out over a dozen countries and 
hounded six million people to extinction. That 
ghastly assignment was not carried out by rou- 
tine desk-work. It needed zeal, devotion, effi- 
ciency, determination, utter callousness, and 
deadly hatred of the very name of Jew. 

On the Thursday of the trial’s second week 
we went out and stood in the sunshine with 
the people of Israel to watch our soldiers pass 
on parade. “Eichmann should come and watch,” 
said one man. He should indeed. 


Eichmann and American Jewry 


{A Reply to Oscar Handlin) 
by Marie Syrkin 


L= me say frankly at the outset that I find 
something weird, even perverse, in the de- 
bate which has been triggered by the trial of 
Eichmann. When he was captured last May 
in Argentina, where he lived under an assumed 
name having fled from prosecution at the Nu- 
remberg Trials, I assumed that the entire civilized 
world would receive the news if not with joy 
at least with somber satisfaction. Poetic and 
historic justice had been done. What more 
fitting than that the murderer should be seized 
by those to whose murder he was committed, 
and that he should be tried in the land of the 
people whom he strove with fury and cunning 
to exterminate. The moral rights and wrongs 
seemed starkly clear. Surely there was no ethical 
issue to debate. I understood that Argentina, 
whose borders had been violated by foreign na- 
tionals, had cause for formal protest. Argentina, 
the one country other than Israel involved, made 
the expected representations before the Security 
Council; Israel apologized and Argentina accept- 
ed the apology. A delicate issue had been quickly 
resolved by the good sense and moral sensibility 
of those immediately affected and there seemed 
to be nothing further to discuss. 
Of course, this was a naive assumption. The 
sanctimonious hullabaloo that has arisen, the 
cries of outrage emitted by Jews and non-Jews 
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in recent months indicate disconcertingly that 
apparently an issue exists in the minds of many. 
Lawyers, professors, clerics, laymen and Mr. 
Rockwell, the self-styled American Nazi, display 
varying degrees of concern over the role of 
Israel, the “‘fairness” of the trial, and the “ethics” 
of Judaism. One thing which characteristically 
unites the critics is their preoccupation with 
judging Israel rather than the criminal in the 
dock and what he represents in human history. 
I do not propose to dwell on the legal tech- 
nicalities of the case. I am not qualified to do 
so and anything I might say in this field would 
merely indicate industry as a copyist on my 
part. Apparently eminent support may be found 
for Israel’s legal case. But my real reluctance 
to get involved in legal questions is not so much 
my ignorance as my conviction of their basic 
irrelevance. The crime of which Eichmann is 
guilty is by its enormity and objective unique 
in history. There are no precedents for the 
unprecedented. In its range, deliberation, and 
efficient use of modern technology, the Nazi 
extermination program resembles no previous 
massacre on record, and Eichmann was its dedi- 
cated apostle and executor. This he admits. 
Even the defense makes no effort to dispute 
Eichmann’s function in the Nazi hierarchy. 
The line taken by Robert Servatius, his German 
counsel, is that Eichmann was merely a soldier 
obeying orders, a cog in a machine. Hitler 
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bade him gas and shoot a million—these are the 
figures—Jewish babies and children, so he faith- 
fully did as he was told. Himmler commanded 
him to transport five million men and women 
to the gas-chambers, so he arranged the transport 
as efficiently as possible. As a good servant of 
the Third Reich Eichmann had no choice. Such 
is the defense. 

Even if we were to accept for a moment 
the validity of this monstrous claim (all war 
criminals at the Nuremberg Trials assured their 
judges that they were not “responsible” for 
their acts), there is ample evidence that Eich- 
mann was anything but a passive instrument. 
“As well blame the revolver,” said Servatius. 
The gentleman underrates his client. Eichmann’s 
zeal in the execution of his singular duty rapidly 
won him the commendation of his superiors and 
led to his promotion to Chief of the Jewish 
Section. 

It was Eichmann’s impatience with the “slow- 
ness” of the carnage by conventional murder- 
techniques such as shooting, an impatience that 
increased as the progress of the war seemed to 
make German victory dubious, which led to 
the introduction of Cyclon B—an economical 
gas by which thousands of human beings could 
be “processed” daily in the various Nazi ex- 
termination-centers. And it was Eichmann who 
according to the testimony of the Nuremberg 
Trials watched the agony of the dying through 
glass peepholes to check on the efficacy of the 
new method. 

There was only one set of circumstances in 
which the obedient soldier ventured to disobey 
his superiors. When Himmler himself, as Ger- 
man defeat was imminent, ordered Eichmann 
in October, 1944, to stop the further transport 
of the remaining Jews to death-camps, Eich- 
mann deliberately disregarded the command 
and instead speeded up the transports. 

Eichmann’s authority and ingenuity can be 
vauged from his negotiations with Kastner and 
Jcel Brand in regard to the ransom of surviving 
Jews. I interviewed Joel Brand in 1945 in 
Tel Aviv, the year after his ill-starred negoti- 
ations with Eichmann. For ten thousand trucks 
to be used on the Eastern front and some tons 
of food, Eichmann was prepared to deliver a 
million Jews. This was April, 1944. Eichmann’s 
words were: “I am ready for business. Goods 
for blecd; blood for goods.” (Ware fiir Blut: 
Blut fiir Ware). And he urged Brand to hurry. 
“JT cannot keep your Jews on ice,” said Eichmann. 

But it is pointless and almost indecent to 
offer the all-too-familiar evidence which no 
one disputes except the neo-Nazis who claim 
that it was really the Jews who gassed the Ger- 
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mans and that the figure of six million dead 
is just another Jewish plot. The evidence must 
be offered with agonizing exactness in Jerusalem 
in a court of law but surely nowhere else. 


NE QUESTION that may legitimately be asked 

is what Israel hopes to achieve by the trial, 

In addition, we must consider the so-called 

“ethics of the case,” which have aroused the 

strictures of Oscar Handlin and those who 

think like him, particularly the spokesmen of 

the American Council for Judaism. More clarj- 

fication appears to be in order than I had 
originally assumed. 

First, there is the charge that Israel is animated 
by a gross desire for vengeance rather than 
for justice. This accusation has been made by 
some who see in Israel’s action “‘a classical ex- 
ample of Old Testament justice.” I find the 
reasoning which pretends that Israel is activated 
by vengeance deeply offensive, for such an ar- 
gument implicitly equates the life of one de- 
praved creature like Eichmann with six million 
innocent human beings among whom were one 
million children. What kind of vengeance can 
the trial of Eichmann represent? Of course, 
there is a natural desire that the perpetrator of 
such enormous crimes should not escape scot- 
free, but if it were merely a question of punish- 
ing one infamous individual, he could have been 
disposed of by his captors and the episode would 
have been long forgotten. If Eichmann had 
been found stabbed or shot in a dark alley in 
approved gangster style the fuss would pre- 
sumably have been minimal. He got his. 

But Israel, through the trial, has raised what 
might have been an act of private retaliation 
by one of Eichmann’s innumerable victims to 
a tribunal at which the whole Nazi epoch and 
the world that countenanced it are being called 
to account. That is the reason for the profound 
unease detected in many quarters. Through the 
trial Israel insists on a confrontation with the 
great sin of our time. This confrontation has 
never taken place. There has been a convenient 
and understandable amnesia among Jews as well 
as non-Jews. The actively guilty and the not-so- 
innocent bystanders each had their particular 
reasons for burying the awareness of the crema- 
toria deep in their consciousness. Yet only six- 
teen years have passed since the death-camps 
stopped smoking. 

In 1946, I visited Dachau near Munich. The 
place was then maintained by the American 
Army as a memorial. One could see the ovens— 
a large one for adults and a small one under- 
neath for children. In its economical use of 
space Nazi efficiency was impressive. On the 
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wall one could still read a neatly-lettered sign 
in German which bade the stokers of the fur- 
nace wash their hands carefully: ‘Cleanliness 
is obligatory here.” And there were rows of 
pretty brick flowerpots for the use of local 
farmers who came for ashes “rich in phos- 
phates.” Today one will probably see neither 
the ovens nor the flowerpots. Why recall the 
late unpleasantness? 

In Israel, too, there are survivors who dread 
the trial. Why reopen our wounds? One can 
sympathize with this dread. If only a purpose- 
less immersion in former pain were to be achieved 
one might well be impatient of the masochism 
that prompted it. But the intent of Israel is in 
the deepest sense pedagogic and therapeutic. The 
corpses of the six million thrust out of mind 
fester in the collective consciousness of man- 
kind. The horror that took place in the heart 
of Europe less than two decades ago cannot 
be consigned to a willed oblivion as if it had 
not been. I# was. And all its implications— 
psychic, moral, political—must finally be faced 
in Germany, in England, in America, in Israel. 
The great J’Accuse which is heard in Jerusalem 
is not directed at the puny figure of Eichmann 
primarily, but at the social forces which made 
him possible, and which might make him possible 
again. This is not vengeance. It is a demand for 
a belated moral examination, a passionate plea 
for the moral life, which is directly in the tra- 
dition of prophetic Judaism. 


NOTHER failure of “ethics” which troubles 

Mr. Handlin is that in Israel there exists 
an assumption of Eichmann’s guilt and conse- 
quently his case is prejudged. Is there any place 
in the world except in some Nazi cell where 
such an assumption does not exist? Eichmann 
is not an obscure Nazi underling whose ac- 
tivities have to be unearthed. He was named 
at the Nuremberg Trials by the late Supreme 
Court Justice Robert H. Jackson as “the sinister 
figure who had charge of the extermination 
program.” In June, 1960, a United Nations 
Council resolution recognized “the concern of 
people in all countries that Eichmann should 
be brought to appropriate justice for the crimes 
of which he is accused,” and he is high on the 
list of wanted war criminals who escaped trial. 
The French Ambassador Armand Berand stated 
that for fifteen years the police of various coun- 
tries had hunted for Eichmann—presumably 
not to establish his innocence. “The total course 
of Israel’s actions assume the guilt of the ac- 
cused,” writes Oscar Handlin in Issues, the pub- 
lication of the American Council for Judaism. 
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I should like to ask Professor Handlin directly 
whether he does not share the assumption of 
Eichmann’s guilt? As a historian he is familiar 
with the record, or will he venture no judgment 
save on Israel? And how is “‘ethics” best served— 
by an arraignment of the great moral failure 
of our time or by hypersubtle worries as to 
whether Eichmann will get a fair trial? It is 
a curious sense of values which is reflected here. 


Mr. Handlin writes further: “Without the 
possibility of an alternative outcome the pro- 
ceedings lose their judicial character and de- 
scend to the level of those public political ex- 
hibitions with which we have become all too 
familiar in the last quarter-century between 
Moscow and Havana.” The implications in this 
comparison are shocking to contemplate. In 
Moscow and Havana the trials were of political 
dissidents; that is why they scandalized demo- 
cratic lovers of free speech and free political 
action. Is Professor Handlin suggesting that 
Nazi executioners are to be viewed as political 
dissidents instead of as proven criminals on whom 
judgment must be rendered? Would he suggest 
that if a known murderer escapes from the 
police in Boston and is then captured that his 
trial in an American court would be a “political 
exhibition” such as those in Moscow because 
the chances were excellent that in view of the 
circumstances the outcome would be a verdict 
of “guilty?” 

An allied argument that Mr. Handlin advances 
is that Israel violated the refugee’s “right of 
asylum” in the capture of Eichmann. The terms 
are again revelatory: “refugee” and “asylum,” 
words which historically have been reserved for 
those fleeing political oppression. The distinction 
is not semantic. It is embodied in international 
law as well. The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights (Article 14-2) states specifically that 
the right of asylum may not be invoked “‘in the 
case of prosecutions genuinely arising from non- 
political crimes or from acts contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations.” 
The United Nations War Crimes Commission 
specified clearly that the laws of extradition 
did not apply to war criminals: ‘Their crimes 
were of such a heinous nature that there was 
no doubt as to their degree of criminality, and 
it was, therefore, even necessary to ensure that 
the normal procedure of extradition was not 
unwittingly applied in their case, and surrender 
refused on the grounds that the crime was of a 
political nature.” The distinction between the 
political refugee and the criminal is sharply 
drawn in these declarations for reasons which 
are self-evident. Does Mr. Handlin consider 
Eichmann a political refugee? 
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OW we come to the next point of attack. 

Assuming that Eichmann is guilty and should 
be brought to justice, what right has Israel to 
try Eichmann? “The appropriate medium for 
such a trial would derive its authority either 
from the territorial jurisdiction within which 
the crime was committed or from an inter- 
national agency representing all the victims,” 
writes Mr. Handlin. The territory where the 
crime was committed is presumably Germany 
but neither West Germany nor East Germany 
have seen fit to challenge Israel in this regard. 
Germany is not clamoring for the privilege of 
trying Eichmann nor is it protesting that its 
national has been wronged. Had Germany ener- 
getically sought to ferret out Eichmann during 
the fifteen years that he and other Nazis were 
in hiding, the present situation would not have 
arisen. 

There remains the question of an international 
tribunal. Again we are in the realm of the aca- 
demic. There is no such tribunal. The Nurem- 
berg Tribunal no longer exists and no Inter- 
national Criminal Court has been established. 
Though the delegation of Israel has repeatedly 
urged the creation of a permanent International 
Criminal Court at the United Nations, con- 
sideration of this proposal has been just as re- 
peatedly postponed by the General Assembly. 
Nor has the United Nations proposed the estab- 
lishment of some international agency for the 
trial of Eichmann in the year that has elapsed 
since he was brought to Israel. No one else is 
interested. Were such a tribunal to be created 
and were it to demand that Israel surrender 
Eichmann to its jurisdiction there might be 
something to debate in this regard, but there 
appears to be no likelihood that any country or 
agency will display more zeal to try Eichmann 
in the future than in the past. 

Mr. Handlin and others who argue like him 
know this as well as I do. What really bothers 
Mr. Handlin is not that Eichmann is being kept 
from a trial under other auspices, obviously 
non-existent, but that Israel presumes to speak 
for the Jewish people. That’s where the shoe 
pinches. Let us consider the various arguments 
advanced. 

Mr. Handlin writes: “Whatever the crimes of 
which Eichmann may be guilty, they were not 
committed within territory over which that 
government was sovereign at the time; indeed 
that state was not yet in existence when the 
crimes were alleged to have occurred.” In other 
words, the six million were not citizens of Israel 
and crimes against them are therefore not Israel’s 
concern. The argument strikes me as having 
the logic of the plea of the man who murdered 
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his parents and asks for mercy on the ground 
that he is an orphan. The tragedy of the Jews 
of Europe during the Nazi era was not only 
the extermination program but the fact that 
they were disenfranchised everywhere. They 
were no one’s citizens. They were not Poles or 
Roumanians or Germans; they were Jews hound- 
ed as such. Even when they could escape no 
country opened its gates to them; they trickled 
in through frozen immigration quotas. But there 
was one exception—the small Jewish homeland 
of Palestine. Every effort to save the Jews of 
Europe stemmed from that tiny land which 
presumed to speak for the Jewish people. Most 
“illegally,” violating Nazi laws and British quo- 
tas, the “illegal” Palestinian, Zionist ships smug- 
gled Jews out of Europe—not to America, not 
to England but to Haifa. Does Mr. Handlin 
view this as undue presumption? By what right 
did Jewish Palestine dare to assume the burden 
of Jewish salvation—and illegally, mind you? 
Perhaps the task should have been left to the 
American Council for Judaism. 

I can assure you that the Jewish survivors 
of the holocaust, the Displaced Persons lingering 
in the D.P. camps after the war, waiting for 
the gates to be opened, knew whose “citizens” 
they were in the only sense that could matter 
to them. That is why they begged to go on 
the dangerous treks over the mountains to the 
ports from which the “illegal” ships for Pales- 
tine would set sail, often to end up behind barbed 
wire in Cyprus. 

Despite the adverse political climate in view 
of Bevin’s policies, the chief and sustaining hope 
of the Jewish survivors was Palestine whose 
citizens they aspired to be. I visited the D.P. 
camps in 1947. The emotional tone was pre- 
ponderantly Zionist. One felt this most strongly 
in the D.P. schools. The children dreamt of 
Palestine. ‘The slogan blazoned on the class- 
room walls was Baderech (“on the way’), and 
and everything learned had to be a preparation 
for this future. 

The Hebrew-speaking D.P. school was a re- 
treat. Outside was the courtyard of the D.P. 
camp, and the cold, dirty barracks. If a child 
ventured beyond the gate he found himself in 
hostile Germany along whose streets he could 
hear the dreaded sound of German speech and 
encounter those who stared curiously at the 
strangers they had been taught to fear and 
hate. But in the classroom no alien influence 
intruded. The illusion of “belonging” was com- 
plete. The classroom was an extension of Pales- 
tine not only in speech but in spirit. The home- 
land had sent a ship to rescue the wayfarers; 
and the children were aboard waiting for the 
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journey home, learning the poems of Palestine, 
and singing its songs. 

In every classroom, the decorations consisted 
of variants of the leitmotif of the “return.” 
Streamers and placards with Hebrew slogans 
carefully lettered and decorated with “stars of 
David” announced in one way or another that 
the homeless children had a land of their own 
which awaited them. Arfzenu (“our land”) was 
the fairyland world which had a reality more 
compelling than the disastrous present. On the 
walls hung pictures in colored crayon, simply 
conceived and crudely executed, showing the 
blooming fields and sunlit hills of Arfzenu, the 
land of Israel. The shivering, ill-clad children 
gazed at the pictures of brown-limbed, radiant 
Palestinian boys and girls and dreamed of the 
moment when they could join the players on 
Sharon or in the valley of the Emek. 

In the upper classes, the children studied the 
history of their people, the Bible, and the geog- 
raphy of Palestine with more than ordinary 
industry: these were subjects in which many of 
them had had no previous instruction. They 
had arrived destitute, stripped of the shreds of 
East European or West European background 
which had once been theirs; they had lost the 
national heroes of the countries in which they 
had been born and tortured. In the D.P. school, 
the raiment of tradition was being returned. 
The naked were again clothed. And the only 
clothing was Palestine—the hope of Zion. 

This was in 1947. The whole struggle of 
Palestine for independence was fought under 
the slogan of “Open the Gates” and under the 
pressure of the need of Hitler’s survivors who 
poured into Israel in 1948. Can any one argue 
with any probity that the Palestine which sought 
to save and the Israel that saved are not the 
same people, the same land only enlarged by 
half a million survivors? Ask the survivors if 
Palestine, Zion, Israel—whatever the name— 
“existed” when the crimes were committed. 


Mr. Hano.n finally abandons what he himself 

describes as “legal technicalities” and goes 
to the crux of the matter: “At this stage of 
history to acquiesce in the claim that such crimes 
were crimes against Jews, punishable by a Jewish 
state, would constitute an abandonment or quali- 
fication of the rights of Jews to full and equal 
citizenship.” Let us consider this curious state- 
ment. In the first place, whether one likes it 
or not, one must “acquiesce in the claim” that 
the crimes were against Jews. Eichmann was 
intrusted with the Final Solution of the Jewish 
Question and this meant not Polish or French 
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or American Jews but any member of the Jew- 
ish people. One need hardly belabor this point. 
Consequently, since the crime was directed 
against Jews regardless of their origins, it would 
seem reasonable that the fitting spokesman be 
the Jewish state. How this can affect the status 
of an American Jew except favorably is hard 
to fathom. If Israelis had seized an American 
criminal and were trying him for crimes against 
American Jews instead of leaving him to the 
jurisdiction of American courts there would be 
legitimate cause for complaint. But there is no 
parallel. A Jewish state is trying a wanted war 
criminal whose objective, partly achieved, was 
the extermination of the Jewish people wherever 
they might be. Eichmann’s program of geno- 
cide did not consider the geographical or na- 
tional distinctions which so worry Mr. Handlin. 

Israel does not speak for Mr. Handlin, or the 
Council for Judaism, or for any reluctant He- 
brew who dreads identification with the Jewish 
people. It speaks for those who, wronged as 
Jews, wish to answer as Jews. No American 
Jew becomes less American because the crimes 
of the Nazi era are being arraigned in Israel. 
And how the punishment of an Eichmann could 
affect the citizenship of an American Jew is too 
tortuous a line to attempt to follow. For 
American Jews, or any other Jews outside of 
Israel, there can be no political or national in- 
volvements in the trial of Eichmann. Their 
only involvement is moral and that is surely 
neither unAmerican or unJewish. 

Handlin’s final salvo is that Eichmann “‘is ac- 
cused not of crimes against men, but of crimes 
against Jews. . . . The principle thereby has 
sadly been narrowed to a national, parochial 
basis. National, almost, tribal, interests have 
thus been set above the more general, universal 
ones.” This is hardly accurate. Eichmann is in- 
dicted of crimes against humanity as well as 
crimes against Jews. (One might ask, incidental- 
ly, if Professor Handlin doubts Israel’s right to 
speak for the Jews, how would he justify its 
right to speak for all mankind?) 

The charge of “tribal,” “parochial” is an old 
cudgel with which to belabor any form of Jew- 
ish awareness. If Negroes protest discrimination, 
that is not parochial. If Cubans organize as 
Cubans to redress some wrong to Cubans, they 
are not strictured as tribal. If Catholics oppose 
the persecution of Catholics, no one wags an 
accusing finger, because in each instance the 
outrage against a particular group is by its na- 
ture accepted as an outrage against mankind 
in which all must be concerned not in vague, 
anonymous terms but specifically and concrete- 
ly. Only Jews apparently must be excluded 
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from the family of man and outrage against 
them must be disguised. 

There is no need to worry about the decline 
of “universal ethical precepts” in Israel. In its 
appeal to the conscience of mankind through 
a re-examination of the Nazi era, in its demand 
for righteousness in relations between man and 
man, Israel has lifted the dark agony of the 
Jewish people to the light of a universal moral 
confrontation. Men everywhere have much to 
learn about themselves and about their world 
from the record that unfolds at Jerusalem. 
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The “Jewish ethics” for which Dr. Handlin 
is so much concerned does not consist merely 
of pulpit platitudes. The same land which strove 
heroically and singly to save Hitler’s victims 
now strives with equal valor—not for a puny 
vengeance—but for a moral education of all 
men so that the forces which produced so great 
an evil will not again plunge the world into the 
abyss of a new barbarism. Amos and Isaiah 
would have understood the cry that rises from 
Jerusalem. 


The Jewish Contribution to Law 


by Edmond Cahn 


OR MORE than three thousand years Jews 
have been producing law. To us law comes 
congenially, it has always been a spécialité de la 
maison. ‘The stages of Jewish history are re- 
corded just as well in successive legal codes as 
in military conflicts, in our acts of legislation 
as in our acts of migration. Who but the Jews 
would have thought to keep a lawbook in the 
holy ark, to read a section from it every week 
as a central feature of their worship, and to 
devote a major religious holiday to celebrating 
the reception of their statutes? One of the 
provisions in the book declares the imposing 
news that we are “a kingdom of priests and a 
holy people.” At times we may doubt that we 
deserve the compliment; at times we may feel 
quite certain that we do not. But one thing 
we can affirm without the slightest reservation: 
whatever else we are, we have always been “a 
kingdom of lawyers and a juristic people.” 
What does one mean by a “Jewish contribu- 
tion to law”? Though, obviously, the phrase 
conveys different meanings to different minds, 
I should like to make my own position clear 
at the outset. To me the mere fact that a con- 
tribution happens to be made by a Jew does 
not make it a Jewish contribution. Standing 
alone the accident of birth is not enough. There 
is something vaguely unbecoming, it seems to 
me, in claiming that any lawyer with a Jewish 
name belongs automatically to our tradition the 
moment he achieves wealth, fame, or judicial 
office. For this reason, I propose to treat a con- 
tribution as Jewish only if it reflects the dis- 
tinctive spirit of our history, our culture, and 
our ethnic experience. We can well afford to 


From an address delivered February 26, 1961, at Chicago 
before the Sinai Congregation at the observance of its cen- 
tenary. Edmond Cahn is Professor of Law at New York 
University. 


dispense with claims that are farfetched, un- 
worthy, and logically spurious. We do not need 
to borrow or invent accomplishments, for we 
already possess them in ample abundance, and 
the only difficulty is that few of us appreciate 
the extent and value of our wealth. 

Let me begin with the contribution that is 
not only most conspicuous and familiar but also 
most current, continual, and ongoing—as real 
and evident today as ever in the past. It will 
continue to influence the shape and progress of 
the law as long as there are Jews. It is the mag- 
nificent, the inspired Jewish sense of injustice. 

Now, surely a sense of injustice is no monop- 
oly of the Jews. All human beings and all peo- 
ples exhibit it in some degree or other. In every 
group and nation there are individuals who ex- 
cel in this sublime capacity, who abhor injustice 
and oppose it with vigor and righteous indigna- 
tion. But at least from the day that Abraham 
confronted God outside the wicked city of 
Sodom and insisted that the Source of All Right- 
eousness could not destroy the innocent along 
with the guilty, Jews have been the world’s 
greatest virtuosi of the sense of injustice. Where 
Abraham challenged the King of Heaven, Who 
of course is all-merciful, the prophet Nathan 
dared to challenge an earthly king, David, 
whose mercy was much less predictable. Then 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Amos went even 
farther and castigated the masses of the people, 
the ultimate political sovereigns in those days 
as they are today. 

What, after all, is the Bible but a living library 
of social and individual justice, a set of ordi- 
nances to teach men how to pursue justice, a 
set of court reports to record when justice pre- 
vailed and when it lapsed and succumbed? 
Where, in the literature of any people, can one 
match the savage anger of the Jewish prophets 
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in the face of injustice, their reckless demand 
for human equality and dignity, their noble 
hatred of oppression, their divine compassion 
for the oppressed? This sense of injustice re- 
mains in our midst. We have lost none of it. 
From day to day, the milk of justice is the milk 
with which we still nurture our children. 

To the indisputable sensitivity of Jews in the 
presence of injustice, illustrious non-Jews have 
often borne witness. Let me note a typical 
instance. In the current best-seller, The Affair 
by C. P. Snow, the eminent Cambridge physicist 
and novelist, the narrator (a Christian) says that 
the “sharp-edged passion for justice” seemed to 
him to be specifically Jewish. ‘Had I ever,” he 
wonders, “met non-Jews who felt for justice 
just like that?” Then, mentioning the names 
of two remarkable women, one of them his own 
wife, he goes on to reassure himself, “She had 
the same passion, just as contemptuous of com- 
promise as any of my Jewish friends” (p. 269)... 

If our sense of injustice seems outstandingly 
responsive to oppression and wrong, the reasons 
are not far to seek. For one thing, there is the 
ancient prophetic tradition that still permeates 
our religious education. For another, there is 
the cumulative sharpening provided by centuries 
and millennia of persecutions and massacres. The 
ultimate reason is that we became convinced 
early in our history and have never quite lost 
the conviction that any injustice to man is an 
offense to God. If we were required to explain 
ina few words the one meaning God has for us 
asa people, I think we should answer, “He who 
always and everywhere cares about injustice.” 
We cannot help feeling that He has taught us 
to care and that whenever wrong is done, He 
becomes involved, we become involved, and He 
and we become involved together. True, He 
may wish us to indulge and tolerate the wrong- 
doer, but never the act of wrong. We are not 
made to be patient with injustice. We are made 
to demand—as Hillel demanded, “If not now, 
when?” 

Closely associated with our passion for justice 
is the millennial dream of universal peace. Peace 
we have always loved, exalted, and declared to 
the world as the choicest of goods. But—yearn 
as we might for it—we have never been willing 
to separate the ideal of peace from its founda- 
tion of social justice. The peace we preached 
was not to be a mere absence of conflict but a 
just peace, not the peace of despair and sur- 
render but the peace of fair dealing and confi- 
dence. When Isaiah declared his enraptured 
vision of universal harmony, he made it clear 
that in order for that day to come, every living 
man must achieve justice. Then each could sit 
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in safety under his vine and his fig tree, and 
none would make him afraid. 

This then remains foremost among Jewish 
contributions to law, first, most continuous and 
most pervasive—our active, alert, compelling 
sense of injustice. 


] THINK the best way to appreciate the second 

great contribution is to take a journey back- 
ward into history, starting with the familiar 
present and seeking its origins in the distant past. 
At present, everyone would agree that the most 
valuable of American legal documents is the Bill 
of Rights, which forbids the government to vio- 
late the basic liberties of the people. Ever since 
its framing in 1789, the Bill of Rights has been 
a watchword of free men throughout the world. 
When new democratic governments came to be 
established after World War II, literally dozens 
of countries followed the American pattern, in- 
stalled bills of rights as part of their fundamen- 
tal laws, and made them superior—as the Amer- 
ican Bill of Rights is superior—to any act or 
statute of the national legislature. While the 
provisions of these various bills differ from land 
to land—the Americans in 1789 took certain 
clauses from the English Bill of Rights of 1689 
and conceived certain new ones of their own— 
that is a matter of secondary importance. In 
all of them, the central feature, the feature that 
concerns us, is that they cannot be violated or 
abolished merely because the parliament or legis- 
lature happens to see fit. And this feature of 
indestructibility the Americans could not have 
derived from the English Bill of Rights for the 
simple reason that the English Bill, being itself 
a mere act of Parliament, has always been sub- 
ject to change or repeal by a subsequent act of 
Parliament. 

Where then did the American Founding 
Fathers get the priceless idea of a Bill of Rights 
that would be superior and immune to the will 
of Congress? If not from the English Bill of 
Rights, then where else? Recently Justice Hugo 
L. Black, the greatest libertarian of the Amer- 
ican bench, addressed himself to the question 
and traced the idea back to the Puritan dissenters 
in England at the middle of the 17th century. 
As Justice Black showed, what the Puritans pro- 
posed to safeguard their liberty was a formal 
“Agreement of the People.” An act of Parlia- 
ment declaring their rights would not serve the 
purpose because that which was done by one 
Parliament could be undone by the next. For 
a guarantee that they could rely on securely and 
permanently, they advocated a solemn agree- 


ment of the people. 
In other words, no matter what it might 
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promise, a one-sided or unilateral declaration of 
rights would never suffice. Whoever declared 
the rights unilaterally could not be stopped from 
withdrawing them unilaterally. There would 
never be an effectual guarantee until the cove- 
nant or agreement was established on a mutual, 
reciprocal and bilateral basis and until the people 
joined in it as one of the covenanting parties. 
This is what the Puritan dissenters affirmed and 
eventually taught the men of the free world 
to understand and affirm. But whence did this 
inspired idea come to the Puritans? 

The source was none other than the Jewish 
Bible, which the Puritans knew more closely and 
intimately than the streets of London, more in- 
timately even than the prisons of London. Over 
generations and centuries of ancient times the 
genius of our ancestors had seized on the notion 
of covenant, had refined and evolved it stage 
by stage, and had eventually made it ready and 
fit for modern government and law. How we 
patted the notion, molded it, shaped it, deco- 
rated it, and perfected it! The whole process 
makes an entrancing story—with three principal 
phases. 

In the first place, the covenants in the Bible 
are quite one-sided and unilateral. God simply 
undertakes this or promises that—without tak- 
ing account of a reciprocal promise. For ex- 
ample, He promises Noah not to send another 
great flood to inundate the earth—without 
Noah’s promising anything. In this phase, God 
tells but is never told. (Incidentally, Christians 
still revert to the primitive unilateral phase 
whenever they say “The Old Testament” and 
“The New Testament” instead of “The Old 
Covenant” and “The New Covenant.” As we 
know, a testament is an essentially unilateral 
act; there is only one party to a will.) 

It is with the second phase in the evolution 
of a covenant that Jewish history properly be- 
gins. Though some of God’s covenants with 
Abraham are, like the promise to Noah, mere 
divine monologues, the most important cove- 
nants are bilateral, mutual, and reciprocal. In 
his colloquies with God, Abraham not only 
promises, he argues; he not only argues, he ac- 
tually bargains. In Abraham’s career, a meta- 
morphosis takes place in the entire fabric of 
creation: for the very first time omnipotent 
commands become voluntary covenants, and 
man, theretofore the mere object of divine will, 
becomes a free and justly responsible moral sub- 
ject. It would be hard to find a human dignity 
prouder, bolder, or more erect than the dignity 
of covenanting with God Himself. 

Was this concept enough for the political 
needs of the seventeenth century Puritans? I 
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doubt it. True, the covenants with Abraham 
were bilateral in nature and, comprising no 
only the patriarch but his household and futur 
descendants, carried hints and overtones of , 
collective agreement. But since there was only 
one personality promising on each side, Ab. 
raham’s covenants scarcely supplied what th 
Puritans required, that is, a form or type of 
agreement which might be made directly by 
an entire people. This had not yet emerged. |t 
had to await the third phase in the evolution 
of the Jewish covenant-idea. 

The third phase was reached as soon as the 
ancient Israelites endeavored to establish a king. 
dom of their own. When the prophet Samud 
designated Saul to be king and announced th 
choice to the assembled populace, he slipped 
back into the old unilateral mode of behavior, 
As the Bible says, he simply “told the peopk 
the manner of the kingdom and wrote it in; 
book.” Beyond clamoring for a king, the peo. 
ple played no part. 

But when Saul failed and David was chosen 
to replace him, the role of the people became 
radically different. Before they anointed David, 
they and their representatives made a covenant 
with him to lead them in war and provide them 
with food. The dynasty of David, destined to 
prove so important in Jewish history, was inav- 
gurated by an explicit “covenant with the 
people.” 

It was a solemn event and an imposing prece- 
dent. The priests, the kings, and the peopk 
would remember and emulate it in later epochs 
of crisis, reform and regeneration, both before 
(II Kings 11:17) and after (Nehemiah 10) the 
Babylonian captivity. The greatest of thew 
later occasions we recall annually in the liturgy 
for the Day of Atonement. We recount the 
momentous covenant in the Book of Deuter 
onomy where Moses elaborated an extensive le- 
gal and moral code to the assembled people, 
arranged for the Levites to repeat certain bast 
prohibitions to “‘all the men of Israel with a lou 
voice” and for “all the people” to accept th 
prohibitions by saying “amen” after each of 
them. Then Moses, after reassuring the peopk 
by telling them that the code was not too hari 
for them, reminded them again that the choict 
belonged and must continue to belong to them 
If they would follow the moral code, they would 
find life and good, if they violated it death and 
evil; at the end he adjured the people to keep 
the law and choose life. It was in these word 


that the Jewish covenant-idea reached its zenith 

Now, although philologists of various persut 
sions may disagree concerning the precise datt 
of the Book of Deuteronomy, I believe one ca! 
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safely say that it was about 600 B.C.E., certainly 
not materially later. The statement is worth 
repeating. By 600 B.C.E., the genius of the 
Jewish people had converted the primitive uni- 
iteral promise into a bilateral covenant and 
idapted the bilateral covenant for collective use 
by an entire people. 

Over 2,000 years later, the Puritan leaders 
would find the model and follow it. Some of 
them would seek to apply it in England, others 
when they drafted and signed the historic May- 
fower Compact. Wherever they were, they 
kept the Bible close at hand to show them the 
way. It showed them that consent was a form 
of creation, that men by sheer force of agreeing 
and covenanting with one another could create 
new entity, a new political reality. Transmit- 
ted by the Puritans, the ancient Hebraic cove- 
nant-idea prevails today throughout the world 
wherever human beings live in freedom because 
governments honor their “agreement with the 
people.” 

Nevertheless, it is only fair to add that we 
of the modern age do not presume to invoke 
God’s person as a party to our secular covenants, 
nor do we believe we can enforce constitutions 
or bills of rights by means of religious oaths, 
imprecations or supernatural threats. Perhaps 
on this score we are more practical than our 
ancestors, perhaps even more reverent. At any 
rate, we do believe that the best way to confer 
permanency on any political covenant is to 
make its content righteous, fair, liberal, and 
compassionate, that is to say, godly. 

Perhaps that is why, despite innumerable 
lapses and backslidings, the American people re- 
main fundamentally attached to their Bill of 
Rights. They sense somehow that only by honor- 
ing it, using it to inform their daily transactions, 
and passing it intact to their posterity, can they 
‘ep their own covenant and _ collectively 
“choose life.” It is a good Jewish doctrine that 
has been given to them, and they do not seem 
disposed to forsake it. 


WE come now to what could have been the 
third great Jewish contribution to demo- 
cratic law, and find to our dismay that it is 
almost completely lacking. Whereas the first of 
our gifts—the sense of injustice—is continual 
and ongoing, and whereas the second—the doc- 
trine of national covenant—is perfect and com- 
plete, the third contribution which it was in- 
cumbent on us to make is simply absent. It 
tepresents our conspicuous lapse, our default, 
our collective failure. 
Consider, if you please, the equipment that 
the Jewish people possessed as they entered the 
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stream of Western culture during the 18th and 
19th centuries. They were the heirs of one of 
the oldest, subtlest, and most mature legal sys- 
tems on the face of the earth. Jewish law—and 
since “Jewish law” in its broad acceptation 
means any body of law established by Jews for 
the purpose of governing an autonomous com- 
munity of Jews, the term embraces not only the 
Bible, the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, 
the commentaries, codes, compilations, rulings, 
and responsa but also the communal regulations 
and institutions of the Jews in Spain and other 
countries where they were permitted to control 
important segments of their own affairs—Jewish 
law reflected three thousand years of social ex- 
perience in almost every country of Western 
Asia, Europe, and Northern Africa, under al- 
most every variety of pagan, Christian, and 
Mohammedan government, and in every species 
of economic organization from the nomadic and 
pastoral, the agricultural, the manorial, and the 
mercantile. As early as the 4th century, i.e., 
before the time of Justinian’s compilation of 
Roman law, legal researchers were engaged in 
collating and comparing Roman law with Jew- 
ish law. In the opinion of Professor Gutteridge 
of Cambridge University, this enterprise was 
probably “the first instance of comparative le- 
gal research in the sense in which the phrase is 
understood at the present day.” 

Jewish law, as we see it evolving from century 
to century and continent to continent, had cer- 
tain special and distinctive features that made 
it particularly fit for comparative study. What 
other laws could boast they had endured nearly 
two thousand years after the complete disap- 
pearance of the political state that would ordi- 
narily see to their enforcement? Scholars had 
imagined the possibility of a state without laws; 
Plato, in fact, envisioned just such a state in 
his Republic. But here was the very opposite 
phenomenon—laws without a state! Here was 
a system of law operating, evolving, and thriv- 
ing with no army, no police, not even a sheriff 
to enforce it. Surely such a system might have 
much to teach others about technical and socio- 
logical methods of law enforcement. 


The system was distinctive in another major 
respect: it had survived at least 1,500 years with- 
out a formal legislature. With creditable suc- 
cess, it met the changing needs of numberless 
times, conditions, and places—all the while in- 
sisting that new legislation was impossible and 
that its myriads of general regulations and par- 
ticular decisions derived directly from provisions 
of the Torah. Of course, as every candid stu- 
dent of jurisprudence knows, what the rabbis 
were doing during all these centuries constituted 
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judicial legislation of the most unmistakable 
variety. However sincerely and vehemently 
they might deny it, they were nevertheless con- 
tinually making new law to fit new occasions. 
We need not worry about their denials; to us 
it is their skills that count. Centuries upon 
centuries of skillful and ingenious judicial leg- 
islation might have something to teach our 
modern secular courts—particularly in the art 
of preserving continuity with the past while 
moving the law forward. 


In the Talmud, Jewish law offers still another 
unique feature. The Talmud records the col- 
loquies, debates, arguments, and counter-argu- 
ments of the individual rabbis in their judicial 
sessions. It invites us, as it were, to sit in on 
the private court conferences and watch the 
progressive stages of decision-making. What 
every American lawyer dreams—how exciting 
it would be if only he could hear the justices 
of the Supreme Court in one of their secret 
weekly conferences—what he dreams and dis- 
misses as a mere dream, the Talmud makes freely 
available again and again to its readers. It is 
a laboratory of the decision-making process. 


Now, of course, the ancient laws of any sys- 
tem are bound to include many provisions that 
are awkward, superstitious, and inhumane. If 
one considers the English law of, say, only a 
century ago, one finds it marred by dreadful 
ineptitudes and injustices. Even today, the ma- 
jority of American states still inflict capital 
punishment—which our rabbis denounced al- 
most two thousand years ago. By like token, 
since the corpus of Jewish law inevitably con- 
tains many rules that are based on outworn 
superstitions and obsolete social beliefs, no reflec- 
tive person will approach it uncritically. During 
two millennia the Jews lived in what we would 
now call a sort of garrison-state. Surrounded 
by hostility and facing imminent attack, they 
had no opportunity to develop anything equiv- 
alent to our American faith in unbridled de- 
bate and free expression of heretical views. True, 
Jewish law is replete with dissenting opinions 
and within the wide compass of the tradition 
it respects and preserves dissent. Nevertheless, 
no one can rightly claim that it provided the 
model for the First Amendment in the American 
Bill of Rights. It has an abundance of other 
qualities to display—ingenious legal technique, 
practical wisdom, psychological insight, inven- 
tiveness, keen evaluation of evidence, continual 
illumination of the fact-finding process, illumi- 
nation of the law-making process, illumination 
of the role of custom and popular morals—in 
short, experience and enlightenment. 
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WELL, what did the emancipated Jews proceed 

to do with this rich inheritance of  theip 
which they might have proffered to the Wester 
World? Let me put the answer in blunt an( 
forthright terms: the four best-known Jewish 
jurists of our century have been Louis D. Bran. 
deis, Benjamin N. Cardozo, Jerome Frank, and 
Felix Frankfurter—not one of whom inserted 
Jewish legal references either in his judicial 
opinions or in his published essays on legal topics, 
The voluminous writings these four have pro. 
duced disclose not the slightest acquaintance 
with the subject. Not a trace. True, in his 
later years Justice Brandeis had a way of quoting 
the prophet Isaiah, but what literate non-Jew 
could not do the same? According to the evi- 
dence of their published works, Roman lay, 
Egyptian law, Cheyenne Indian law, French law, 
and Soviet law could interest and intrigue these 
four eminent minds; but not the massive legacy 
of Jewish law. 

One must admit, it is a strange and melan- 
choly default—not a personal one, of course, 
but a collective default. Picture, if you please, 
an Italian who aspires to compose operas but 
refuses to examine the scores of Verdi, or a 
German who aims at metaphysics but will not 
even open the pages of Kant, or a cadet ina 
French military school who answers that Na- 
poleon is the name of a pastry! These would be 
parallel cases if they occurred; but they do not 
occur. We alone took what we had achieved, 
our proved juristic inheritance, conveyed it to 
the warehouse and stored it away. 

How we came to do it is certainly no secret. 
The causes are familiar. Literalism and rigidity 
—the same rigidity that qualified observers 
criticize today in the rabbinical courts of Israel 
—became so obnoxious in the course of the 
18th century that some sort of refuge had to be 
devised. Certain Jews took a mystical refuge— 
the movement of Hasidism. Others took 
rational and modernizing refuge—the movement 
of Reform. If the wisdom, insight and experi- 
ence of Jewish law were to be made available 
to the Western World, only the Reformers (I 
use the term in its widest sense) were equipped 
for the task, because they alone were able to 
regard Jewish law as a culturally conditioned 
and historically operative legal order. They alone 
felt free to cull what was creative and useful 
in it, disregard what was obsolete, and reshape 
what needed revision. They—whether we now 
call them Liberal or Conservative Jews—they 
had the opportunity. They failed because they 
saw no way to react to Orthodox intransigence 
save by turning their backs on the corpus of 
Jewish law. Except for a few sporadic efforts 
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‘n and outside of the theological seminaries, 
they completely missed the obvious alternative. 
Somehow it did not occur to the majority of 
Jewish lawyers that a system of law that is 
not profitable to obey in its entirety may still be 
profitable and enlightening to study in many of 
its parts. Roman, Greek, German—every legal 
system is worth studying only in fragments 
and sections. The Reform jurists, having re- 
jected certain ancient fetishisms and supersti- 
tions, summarily laid the rest of the Talmud 
aside; with equal logic, one might reject the 
institution of slavery and lay Greek and Roman 
law aside, not to mention the original Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Perhaps it would have been serious enough 
if we had merely defaulted in our opportunity 
to enrich modern secular law, but there was 
much more at stake. Because of our ignorance 
of Jewish law, its growth and history, we have 
acquiesced ignobly in the general defamation 
of our religion. We have made ourselves silent 
accomplices of the detractors and have exposed 
our own children to embarrassment and humili- 
ation. 

Let me mention two rudimentary examples. 
First, how many Jewish lawyers, much less lay- 
men, understand that “An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth” was originally—at the time 
it was announced—a major legal and ethical 
advance over the prevailing practice of “A life 
or the lives of a whole tribe for an eye or a 
tooth”? And how many are prepared, through 
acquaintance with the Talmud, to explain that 
at an early stage the rabbis required the payment 
and acceptance of compensation in money as 
a substitute for the primitive compensation in 
kind? Those who assume that Jewish law did 
not develop and progress after the time of the 
Bible denigrate not only their past but them- 
selves as well. 


For a second instance, suppose we take the 
numerous provisions in the Bible which prescribe 
capital punishment. Christians may be excused 
for not knowing how extensively the Jewish law 
of the subject evolved during the thousand 
years between Moses and the Mishnah. But one 
can hardly exonerate Jews who are likewise ig- 
norant, who have never learned that Rabbis 
Akiba and Tarphon flatly opposed the inflicting 
of capital punishment and that the legal pre- 
requisites exacted by the Talmud before a death 
sentence can be pronounced are so advisedly ex- 
treme as to make the sentence almost impossible. 


Some of the most interesting advances that 
Jewish law has ever enjoyed are now emerging 
in the Knesset of the State of Israel and par- 
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ticularly in the courts of the country, that is 
to say, the secular courts. To the jurist, Israeli 
law—a system made from day to day by Jews 
to govern Jews living as an autonomous com- 
munity—provides an exciting new chapter in 
the millennial evolution of Jewish law. What 
an experiment to contemplate! For the first time 
in countless centuries a Jewish community legis- 
lates freely for itself in all departments of law 
(except matters of personal status which remain 
—temporarily we trust—in the religious courts). 


Jewish law in Israel is eclectic; it comprises 
certain rules and institutions inherited from the 
Ottoman Turks and the English Mandate. This 
too is a time-honored Jewish practice; our an- 
cient law ingested and absorbed many of its 
elements from Babylonia, Egypt, Hellenistic 
Greece, and imperial Rome. Every mature legal 
system borrows; every good one domesticates, 
refines, and genuinely appropriates what it bor- 
rows. Now the Israelis are engaged in a great 
juristic experiment, seeking for the first time 
in millennia to shape Jewish law purposefully 
so that it will fit the cultural and social con- 
ditions of a Jewish ethos. While many of their 
basic materials are American or English in origin, 
one may rest assured that when the Israelis finish 
processing and installing them, they will all 
bear an unmistakably Jewish stamp. In Israel, 
Jewish law will produce a fresh stream of re- 
wards for comparative study, a stream of new 
departures, distinctive experiences, and authen- 
tic insights. 

What then is it incumbent on us to do as 
American citizens and Jews? I suggest it is our 
duty to repair the breach. I believe we owe a 
program of concerted action to our country, 
the United States, as much as to our Jewish 
ethnic inheritance. I ask you to join me in 
calling for the establishment of a professional 
academy or institute, connected with an Amer- 
ican secular university, where the Jewish law 
of past and present may be taught and studied, 
translated, evaluated as well in English as in He- 
brew, and used for comparative analysis, where, 
in effect, the knowledge and understanding of 
Jewish law—free of ecclesiastical bonds—may 
be reborn. What we have already given to the 
cosmos of justice and law is priceless; how much 
more we have to give is beyond anyone’s power 
of estimation. The challenge I wish you to see 
begins with the books of the Torah and con- 
tinues anew with every forthcoming report of 
Israeli legislation and judicial decision. To meet 
it, we need an American Institute of Compara- 
tive Jewish Law. It is high time to endow Jewish 
law again with practical meaning, social vigor, 
and the breath of contemporary life. 
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Identity and 


{Semi-Catholic Refiections 


JEWISH FRONTIER 


Involvement 


on John Courtney Murray) 


by David Littlejohn 


\ aay is nothing particularly novel in the 
Catholic Church’s rather vigorous involve- 
ment of late in American public affairs. The 
assembled American Bishops have been warning 
the country of its moral obligations since early 
in the last century. Cardinal Spellman may be 
unequalled in the frequency and _tactlessness 
of his public uttterances—for which thinking 
American Catholics will be grateful; but he is 
certainly not without precedent. 

Still, the fact of this involvement has probably 
never in our history been so fixed in the public 
mind as during the several months just past. The 
election, of course, served to focus and to mag- 
nify this image of the Catholic Church as a 
factor of consequence in American affairs. But 
even before that we were witness to such 
anomalies as the Bishop as Hero in Havana and 
the Bishop as Villain in San Juan; we heard the 
Church speak out on birth control in Connect- 
icut and Russian state visits in Boston, on secu- 
lar colleges in St. Louis and, if somewhat less 
vehemently, on segregation in New Orleans. If 
the Eisenhower administration found itself hard 
pressed to say anything at all about the Popu- 
lation Explosion without alienating that out- 
spoken twenty per cent, surely President Kenne- 
dy is receiving scarcely more comfort from the 
adamant opposition of his own bishops to the 
educational programs of the New Frontier. One 
almost suspects Cardinal Cushing of wanting 
the chance to take back his inaugural blessing. 

The Catholic Church, it is evident, is as much 
involved in American politics as the Teamsters, 
the AMA, or the American Jewish Congress. 
It has interests, it will fight to maintain them 
and speak out to make them known. But what, 
in all this, of the individual Catholic? What is 
his part in the great juggling game of pressure 
groups that is America? Is he simply to pick 
up his rifle and march as the bishops direct, speak 
out only when and vote only as his interests as 
2 Catholic are involved? 

Obviously not. Unless John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy—and all who were scandalized at the 


David Littlejohn is a young Catholic writer from San 
Francisco, who is working for his doctorate in English at 
Harvard University. He has contributed to leading Catho- 
lic publications, the Review of English Studies, and the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Bishops versus Munoz Marin, or who know 
that personal continence alone will never end 
the crime of starvation in India—are not to 
be counted Catholics. The problem, to plummet 
down to first principles, becomes eventually and 
essentially for the individual Catholic one of 
Identity versus Involvement: how is he to main- 
tain, maintain as he feels he must, or suffer the 
loss both of soul and personality, his identity 
as a Catholic; and, at the same time, be wholly 
and effectively involved—as he no less feels he 
must—in the American adventure, the civili- 
zation and its goals to which he is committed? 
Still more, how is he to find in that identity 
the dynamic to power and direct his involvement 
towards the ends he knows to be good? 


ONE oF the more politically-oriented of Amer- 
ican theologians, Father John Courtney 
Murray, has attempted to provide the historic 
and philosophical grounds for this involvement 
in We Hold These Truths: Catholic Reflections 
on the American Proposition—the best-selling 
Catholic book of the year. The great national 
interest in Father Murray’s book—as witness the 
cover story in Time—is but another index of 
the national interest in the greater issue of the 
very current and very necessary redefinition of 
American-Catholic relations. 


Father Murray’s end in this book—ostensibly, 
the lesser end—is to prove, philosophically, his- 
torically, and empirically, that the Catholic 
Church does “belong” in the United States of 
America; that it is of inimical to the ends of 
democracy, that it accepts with whole heart the 
provisions of the First Amendment, that, indeed, 
the capitalist-pluralist-democratic experiment of 
America is one of the healthiest, most congenial 
of environments for the Church and its work. 
The greater end—the end, at least, of a greater 
number of pages—is to prove that the great 
Western tradition of Natural Law, the rule of a 
transcendent Ordo Juris attainable by right hu- 
man reason—a tradition maintained officially to- 
day only by the Catholic Church—was not only 
the very basis on which America was founded 
(“We hold these truths to be self-evident’), 
but it is today the only viable solution to the 
great gap in our policy where a purpose ought 
to be. Every man at core, he discovers, is al- 
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ready a Natural Law jurist: Rationalist, Prag- 
matist, or Positivist—or even Protestant—he 
spends his moral life acting as if Ideas were True 
and the True was Good and the Good must be 
obtained; as if there were a transcendent order 
of justice which we hold to be self-evident to 
the reasoning faculty of man. One can see this 
public residuum of Natural Law morality in 
action, he might claim, in the great waves of 
indignation and censure that rise against GE 
Vice-Presidents or Charles Van Doren, the moral 
energy that is stimulated by situations that fall 
wholly outside the domain of one’s own in- 
terests. The effort, then, must be to enthrone 
this latent, popular moral force on the long- 
vacant seat of National Purpose; make the great 
Thomistic -Jeffersonian tradition once again the 
effective dynamic of our decisions and actions 
as a nation. 

This philosophical, historical, and ultimately 
political argument is the great arrow-like theme 
of We Hold These Truths. A transcendent order 
and morality is provided by the necessary Amer- 
ican concensus: we have only to bring it back 
to effective and active life. ‘The Doctrine 
Lives,” he titles his last chapter: “The Eternal 
Return of Natural Law.” 


Before he comes to this theme, however, this 
Jesuit priest feels obliged to defend the Church 
whose doctrine he represents. The United States, 
certainly, ought not to affirm as its national 
concensus the ethic of a subversive, unAmerican 
organization. (The defense of Natural Law, 
conversely, is of course an indirect establish- 
ment of the Church as American—if not of 
America as Catholic.) Here is matter more to 
my mind: if the Church can belong in Amer- 
ica, so too perhaps can the individual Catholic; 
so too perhaps can I. This “clearing of the way,” 
this insistence on the right and necessity of 
non-Protestant participation in American affairs 
is to me the most solid contribution of Courtney 
Murray’s work. He attacks both problems head- 
on: first, in insisting that the pluralist democ- 
racy of America, with its multiplicity of faiths 
and enforced non-involvement of State with 
Church or churches, is not inimical to the 
Catholic ideal; and secondly, that the fundamen- 
tal values of Catholicism, so far from being an- 
tagonistic toward the American ideal, hold at 
their conceptual core the historic source of that 
ideal and the means to reincarnate it as a force 
in public affairs. America, in a word, is good 
for the Church; and the Church is good for 
America. 

He demolishes for once and all the myth of a 
constitutionally “Protestant” or secularist Amer- 
ica, denouncing the absurd and _ illegitimate 
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claims of those who would read a theology out 
of the First Amendment in support either of 
individualist, democratic Protestantism or the 
sacred secularist gospel of Noncommitalism. 


If it be true that the First Amendment 
is to be given a_ theological interpre- 
tation and that therefore it must be “be- 
lieved,” made an object of religious faith, 
it would follow that a religious test has been 
thrust into the Constitution. The Federal 
Republic has suddenly become a voluntary 
fellowship of believers either in some sort of 
free-church Protestantism or in the tenets 
of a naturalistic humanism. The notion is 
preposterous. The United States is a good 
place to live in; many have even found it 
a sort of secular sanctuary. But it is not 
a church, whether high, low, or broad. 


o America accepts the Church; does the 

Church accept America? Is not the pro- 
fessed ideal of the Roman Catholic Church a 
monolithic, universal unity of all men on earth 
under Christ’s vicar, the Pope? It is against 
such dangerous presumptions as this, even more 
than her “unconstitutional” theology, that the 
most serious opposition to the Church is aimed. 
It is her “imperialist” ambitions even more than 
her authoritarian organization that has so com- 
pacted against the Church Americans of the 
Great Tradition, hard-core Americans of the 
Whitman-MacLeish tradition that makes a re- 
ligion out of Jeffersonian Agrarianism, a litany 
out of the roll call of the states. 

Their suspicions are not entirely illusory: 
democratic pluralism has not yet become Rome’s 
ideal. “The truth is that American society is. 
religiously pluralist. The truth is lamentable; 
it is nonetheless true.” 

But hear again: “‘it is nonetheless true.” It is 
this common-sense acceptance of the facts of 
human nature and human history that underlies 
a remarkable series of statements on the ends of 
society that the author quotes from one of the 
empire-builders himself, the late Pope Pius XII: 


The duty of repressing religious and 
moral error cannot therefore be an ultimate 
norm of action. It must be subordinated 
to higher and more general norms which 
in some circumstances permit, and even 
perhaps make it appear the better course 
of action, that error should not be impeded 
in order to promote a greater good... in 
certain circumstances God does not give 
men any mandate, does not impose any 
duty, and does not even communicate the 
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right to impede or to repress what is errone- 
ous and false. 


This is not the voice of Renaissance Rome. 
Or even Nineteenth Century. It seems scarcely 
the voice of yesterday, the day when Pontiffs 
signed treaties of allegiance with Mussolinis and 
Francos for the establishment of the Church in 
their lands. No Catholic, no American Catholic 
—most decidedly not John Courtney Murray— 
dreams today of a Catholic America, an Amer- 
ica where presidents appoint bishops and con- 
gresses pay the salaries of priests. Father Murray, 
in fact, is convinced: America has been good 


for the Church. 


the American experience itself has 
proved to be satisfactory when one views 
it from the viewpoint of the value upon 
which the Church sets primary impor- 
tance. . . . The Church has not enjoyed 
a privileged status in public life; at the 
same time she has not had to pay the price 
of such legal privilege . . . it has been good 
for religion, for Catholicism, to have had 
simply the right of freedom. This right 
is at the same time the highest of privileges, 
and it too has its price. But the price has 
not been envy and enmity, the coinage in 
which the Church paid for privilege. 


So we fit. But in pushing beyond this to 
the enthronement of Natural Law, Father Mur- 
ray becomes selective in his history, idealist in 
his prophecy, and, I think, seriously distorting 
in his picture of the Church. Whatever the 
philosophies of its founders, if neo-Thomist 
Natural Law is not the faith of America today, 
it is not the faith. And it is scarcely to the point 
to urge that it ought to be, if one can offer no 
mechanism, and hence little hope, that the great 
day will ever come to be. What is more, his 
Ordo Juris is distressingly empty of content: 
are we simply to “hold Truths,” one asks; or 
are there certain, definite Truths we ought to 
hold? Is my Natural Law as good as yours, a 
Catholic’s as valid as a Jew’s? Must all operating 
human reasons not ultimately attain to the 
same body of transcendent Truth—and has not 
that body of transcendent Truth been for some 
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two thousand years the doctrinal property of— 
the Roman Catholic Church? 

This, you see, is where “Natural Law” cap 
lead. Father Murray never pushes it near 5 
far: in fitting it to his thesis, in fact, he has 
rather severely reshaped the image of the Catho- 
lic Church. There is, after all, more to Catholi- 
cism than Natural Law. There is a repository 
of faith unattainable by reason, which must be 
believed; there is a hierarchy of authorities who 
inform us of what reason has discovered. These, 
certainly more than any Law of Reason, are 
essential to the distinct identity of the Catholic 
Church. In finding a means of involvement, 
a “Catholic” answer to the American Situation 
that forgets these root characteristics, Murray 
is no help at all to the American Catholic who 
insists on the Law of Authority and Faith— 
the Law of un-Reason—as a necessary part of 
whatever identity he retains. 


‘THE INSISTENCE on maintaining an inherited 

identity, even at the expense of reason, may 
sound in Jewish ears as an echo generations old, 
To the American Catholic, in sudden danger 
of being drowned in the ecumenical tide, it comes 
as his own original thought. President Kennedy 
will go down in history as having shattered 
more than a single myth. One is not a Catholic 
because his reason has accepted the truths of 
Thomistic metaphysic, the validity of Natural 
Law, the historical continuity of the Church; 
not even because he has, in loving desperation, 
made his leap of faith into the arms of Holy 
Mother Church. He is a Catholic—let us admit 
it—because his parents were: because he is a 
Kennedy, a de Gaulle—or a Littlejohn. And 
this is enough. All the monumental reasonings 
of the Scholastics are as nothing in face of this 
simple fact: That is what I am. There must 
be a core of identity, a core of tradition and 
authority, belief and morality if one is to be 
fully effective in the world of men: there must 
be a basis for action. For there must be action. 
There is work to be done. We must understand, 
assimilate, accept what is there; should it be 
untenable, should it be wrong, it will perforce 
be changed. Let life be not a process of ques- 
tioning what we are, but of defining and apply- 
ing it, finding in it the necessary dynamic for 
our involvement in the world of men. It is the 
“pure American,” the Secularist son of vaguely 
Protestant parents, who may find himself 
weaponless-—not the unAmerican Catholic of 
Jew, blessed, or cursed, from birth with a de- 
finable identity, an unreasoned basis for reasoned 
involvement. 

The dynamic toward involvement that 
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Courtney Murray finds in his identity as a 
(itholic is the philosophy of Natural Law. 
put this “involvement” of his never escapes the 
realms of the purely theoretic. He offers here 
no real help as to how one individual Catholic 
might begin to mean and matter in the world 
of men. What is worse—and in this is the 
singing indictment that humanity can lay to 
the Catholic Church—he even wonders if “in- 
volvement” at all might not, for the Catholic, 
he a dangerous and unwholesome thing. Our 
frst duty, after all, is to save our soul; and 
concerning ourselves with the problems of earth- 
ly men—starvation and slavery, poverty and 
injustice—may well get in the way. 


.. . He who would seek to make his way 
toward the Kingdom of God and His grace 
through a search for the common good of 
the earthly City and an affirmation of the 
goods of nature is taking a long and difficult 
road. The effort to despoil the Egyptians 
can result in inner self-despoilment. .. . 
... The Church is prudent, even cautious, 
in the area of practice. Her concrete coun- 
sels to her children . . . are touched with 
an accent of warning, even of fear... 
... She is less certain of man himself in his 
total being and less confident of his power 
to harmonize his whole human effort with 
his Christian faith, in that ever precarious 
synthesis known as a Christian humanism. 


These thoughts were subtitled “Semi-Catholic 
Reflections on John Courtney Murray” for the 
reason that, if ¢his is Catholicism, this timid 
suspicion of all humanist effort, then I cannot 
caim to speak as one myself. This egocentric, 
otherworldly concern to save one’s own blessed 
soul, and let the rest of the world go hang, seems 
tome as radically unChristian as it is ghoulishly 
inhumane. How, indeed, is one to save one’s 
soul if not by involvement with his fellows, if 
not by the vigorous human work of love? Is 
this a Vale of Tears, is it all only “basket-mak- 
ing,” as Murray asks? Or may it not rather be, 
in Keats’ magnificent phrase, a Vale of Soul- 
Making? Any Christian, any Man who believes 
that the Law of Love, the evaluing of each 
man as equal to one is a Divine Imperative, an 
immutable Law arising from the creative love 
of God, must perforce be involved, daily and 
thoroughly involved in the ways and fortunes 
of his fellow men. Here—and not in “Natural 
law’—is the dynamic in Catholicism that can 
ft it to the problems of men, to starvation in 
India and chaos in the Congo, to the Arms 
Race, to New Orleans, to Eichmann. 
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“Christian thought,” Father Murray will 
grant, “does not consider poverty as a good in 
itself.” How coolly humane. Still, he reminds 
us, one “can live the Christian life amid the 
barren horror of a concentration camp.” Per- 
haps, is the implication, even better than out- 
side. Perhaps. But are we then to let stand 
the concentration camps, to let the barren horror 
go on? And call that the Christian life? 

If, as some theologians have held, Hell is noth- 
ing more than the intensest eternal introversion, 
many are the Catholics who are already on their 
way. They are those who do dwell in the Catho- 
lic Ghetto, an intellectual cave out of sight of 
the fallen, heretical human race. Here they argue 
back and forth, from America to Commonweal 
to The Catholic World, from Notre Dame to 
Boston College to USF, in clipped and bloodless 
seminary-tones, reading only one another and 
one another’s saints, bounding their intellectual 
world by Green and Maritain and Weigel and 
D’Arcy, and pitying poor André Gide for his 
having fallen away. Politics to them means birth 
control and the school bill; philosophy means 
St. Thomas. 

“TI cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered vir- 
tue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out 
of the race, where that immortal garland is to 
be run for.” No one, today, if ever he had, has 
the right to remain uninvolved—and least of 
all those who, in the great good fortune of an 
inherited and meaningful identity, can find both 
the source and the direction for the energies it 
is imperative upon them to expend. 
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Aphrodite and the Hand Grenade 


{A Short Story) 
by Ruth Marossi 


hg REALLY seemed as though Armageddon had 

come at last. After work, people met in the 
cafés along Ben Yehuda Street, or King George 
(which branches off Jaffa Road forming a tri- 
angle embracing the heart of new Jerusalem), 
and gathered around the radio. They sat and 
waited. Someone was talking about comparative 
strength and fighting morale; another men- 
tioned *48 . . . the destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. “They can shell from Mt. Zion, there’s 
only one road....” “What are you talking 
about? We can lick ’em....” There was a 
sudden hush. Then, the familiar quasi-Oriental 
refrain which announced the news. 


The day before, crowds had rioted in the Old 
City and set fire to the French Legation, while 
similar incidents occurred in Amman and in 
several other cities. Rumors about troop con- 
centrations and impending invasion made the 
rounds, but the actual news coverage was un- 
doubtedly better at any other point on the globe 
than right there in the thick of things. For 
over a week the censors had clamped down, and 
the army had ordered a mandatory blackout in 
Jerusalem. Street lamps were extinguished and 
throughout the city all windows were covered 
with black paper on the inside, and criss-cross- 
ing tape outside to guard against splintering in 
the event of shelling. As there was no moon 
during the first few days of the blackout, it was 
impossible to see two feet ahead: the streets were 
completely black. 


During the day, work had almost stopped 
around the city and many places were at a stand- 
still, or at least on half staffs. More and more 
people were called into the army, and small white 
signs appeared on doors: ““CLOSED,” and under- 
neath, in finer print, the inevitable wisecrack, 
““Reason—The Unusual Fall Crisis,” or something 
else in a similar vein. Every one of draft age 
merely switched locations, from the center of 
town to the border a few miles down the road, 
and switched hats, or at least turned the civilian 
one around to look military. Those who were sta- 
tioned near the city often came home at night, 
or would drop by to chat with a neighbor. 


In the fall of 1956, Ruth Marossi-Krefetz was assistant 
features-editor of the Jerusalem Post, Israel’s English lan- 
guage daily. 
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Dan was stationed somewhere down the stree 
and would drop in at the newspaper office daily 
to take a quick look at the teleprinter, 4 
reporter is a reporter, especially if he’s tem. 


porarily drafted. Tall, he slouched to minj.}! 


mize his height; his fatigues looked as though 
they belonged to an older brother, with th 
cuffs hanging down around his fingertips an{ 
the trousers sagging sufficiently to make him 
look like another version of the good soldier 
Schweik. If one had to describe Dan further, 
one could say that he was Israeli-born, a sabra, 


His parents had come from Poland in the earl 
years. Each successive wave of immigrants 
added to their national seniority: those who 
came first still have the respect and recognition 
usually granted an aristocracy. They are now 
in the elder statesmen class. They set the tone, 
created the mood and argued opposed vision; 
transplanted from colder lands. Occasionally, 
the ringing, Bible-studded oratory of the Knes- 
set yet betrays overtones of clandestine Zionist 
meetings. Slowly, however, the sun, the neigh- 
boring Arab and his way of life, the youth move. 
ments and the army did their work. Dan wa 
part of another tradition. For him, the coun- 
try was part of the West, yes, but part of a 
darker-skinned world also. 

Except for reprints of speeches which every- 
one had heard broadcast during the day, there 
was no news. Often, shortly before press-time 
the feature page was almost blank. Dan would 
fill in with a special series on army life. His 
copy was sharp, satiric, but at times somewhat 
moody and disgruntled, reflecting the waiting 
before the action—whenever it was to come. 


‘THAT NIGHT Dan didn’t sit down at the type 

writer. Instead, he began cutting and sorting 
the stories coming off the teleprinter. “I’m going 
out to get something to eat,” Marya screamed 
down the hall. Marya, or Miriam as they called 
her in Hebrew, was American, but she had 
picked up the habit of screaming like everyont 
else in the editorial room. She had come as 2 
tourist just two-and-a-half months before. Her 
family were Zionists and she liked the country, 
so she stayed on and began to work for the pi 
per. “If the printer’s fixed, could you double 
on the desk for me?” ‘The editorial room, mort 
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enpty than usual, reinforced the sound of her 
voice. 

“You talking to me?” Dan yelled back. There 
was no one else around. “Sure that you're just 
going around the corner to eat?” 

“Of course. Why?” 

“Oh,” he quipped, “I just thought you might 
be taking a bus to meet that American destroyer 
and sail from Haifa back to the States.” For 
the past six days the American Consulate had 
paid for space. The warnings began with, “ALL 
AMERICANS STAND BY... READY TO 
EVACUATE .. . EMERGENCY... .” and 
were set in Bodoni bold, with black frames 
around the copy, reminiscent of obituaries. It 
was all a big joke and the favorite means of 
entertainment around the editorial room, but 
the repeated warnings had their effect. Ben 
Boehm and the other American on the staff were 
not leaving, but they were old-timers who had 
been in the country since 1948. Dozens of 
other Americans, however, presented themselves, 
suitcase in hand, at Haifa harbor daily, ready to 
crowd onto a destroyer sailing for Piraeus. The 
U.S. Government supplied the transport to 
Piraeus every morning at nine, and the bus fare 
to Athens later in the day. The free-loading 
ferry-riders could stay in Greece and wait out 
the emergency, or return immediately to the 
States, but by taking advantage of the ride, they 
became voluntary exiles. Their passports were 
permanently branded and they were barred 
from the Middle East until a change in policy 
revoked the order. 

Despite this, the American Consulate in Jeru- 
salem was thronged: mostly by students and 
tourists who had been caught unawares, but a 
good many others also stood in line in front of 
the door marked “Information & Visas” and 
the other door with the neat sign spelling out 
the single word—‘Passports”. On the line were 
people who had been in Israel for over five 
years: someone who had come with a youth 
movement, another who had accepted Israeli 
citizenship automatically in °48. There were 
technical experts and their wives on the line 
and various other Americans on short-term as- 
signments; to one and all, the soft-covered flex- 
ible green passport was a promise of safety. 
“lve been to the consulate,” Marya said. 
“They checked my papers and advised me to 
go—but I’ve already been to Piraeus. I’ve even 
consulted the oracle at Delphi.” 

“When?” 

“Oh, on the way here I stopped off in Greece. 
But come and have coffee. Maybe someone else 
can take over the desk for an hour.” 
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Marya stacked batches of yellow clippings in 
neat piles around the T-shaped desk in the news- 
room, distributing them to each of seven or 
eight typewriters according to subject. She 
switched on the fan. Because of the blackout, 
when the lights were on the windows had to 
be kept closed and, without the fan, the air was 
close. Dan piled the uncut rolls coming off 
the teleprinter on top of clippings from the 
Hebrew press, weighting the whole with a huge 
pair of scissors. It was a little after seven. The 
night staff had not yet come in. They made 
their way down the stairs. 


Ouvtswe the alley was dark. Marya stumbled 

turning the corner to the main street. A 
Hadassah out-patient clinic was diagonally op- 
posite. Further up, the road led to the Religious 
Quarter, and to the edge of no-man’s land near 
the border. Directly across, a new building was 
going up. The street was full of half-cut stone 
blocks which the stone-cutters had left un- 
stacked. 

There was an element of the macabre in 
crawling along the streets in pitch darkness, 
bumping into the stray boxes which lay sprawled 
on every side street and casually rubbing shoul- 
ders with some dark figure rushing home in ab- 
solute blackness. The streets were empty. Not 
a sliver of light was to be seen from any window. 
(Within five hours after the blackout was an- 
nounced in the papers and screaming newsboys 
had spread the word to every café and restau- 
rant, it was impossible to buy a piece of black 
paper.) Walking in the middle of the street 
to avoid obstacles, suddenly an eery blue light 
would appear in the distance, approaching slow- 
ly, and for a moment lighting up the street with 
a heavy ultramarine mist—a car. All car-lights 
were painted blue—that is to say, all the lights 
of cars which remained, for most of the cars 
had been mobilized. 

Dan and Marya entered the brightly-lit café. 
The light, reflected from the copper bas-reliefs 
behind the grill, gave the interior a warm glow; 
the tables and chairs, of twisted wrought iron, 
formed irregular shadows. <A serpentine bar oc- 
cupied the center with a hissing espresso-ma- 
chine in a slight recess at one end. Ten or twelve 
three-legged stools stood around the coffee bar. 
The café, a hangout for Jerusalem’s small-time 
sharpers and local toughs, was also a meeting- 
place for taxi drivers and passengers going to or 
coming from the hour-and-a-half Jerusalem- 
Tel Aviv run. Usually it was crowded at that 
hour, but that night it was almost empty. 

They walked past the espresso-bar to a table 
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in the back, sat down and studied the meny, 
One side was Hebrew, the other English. Yo, 
could choose from several Arabic dishes, the 
usual shashlik, shish kebab and chicken. Hor 
soup and rice came with the dinner, and a choice 
of Turkish coffee or espresso afterwards. 

The waiter greeted them with a big smile 
“Two soups, one humus, one techina . . . two 
shish.” The humus and techina came almost 
immediately, one somewhat yellower, of heavier 
grain, the other whiter, thinner in texture. Both 
were smoothed out to cover the surface of the 
plate with a quarter-inch of thick paste, except 
at the edges where it rose higher to form a cra. 
ter-like edge. There were radishes and beets in 
the center and a piece of lemon. They began 
eating. 

“What do you think, Dan,” Marya’s voice wa 
low and insistent, “will there be a war?” 

“T don’t know.” He frowned at his plate of 
food. 

“It really doesn’t make sense: less than two 
million against forty million—and Russian 
equipment thrown into the bargain, too. A 
few well-manned jets could be overhead in about 
ten minutes!” She hesitated, speaking very 
slowly: “The thought of living year in, year out 
with this. . . . Someone goes up on a mine; an- 
other is shot by infiltrators. When enough peo- 
ple have been killed, the army retaliates. A few 
more die on both sides and then the whole thing 
begins all over again.” 

Dan nodded and continued frowning. 

“T was sick last month,” she continued, “‘other- 
wise I would have been on that southbound bus 
which was ambushed. I remember the bombings 
in Europe during the war. I was only a kid 
then—it was before we came to the United 
States—and it all seemed like a game to go down 
into the shelters, or better yet, not to go, but 
watch the enemy planes from the roof. I guess 
war is a game, but the instructions were never 
printed on the cardboard box. There are no 
rules.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, Miriam.” Dan’s face 
was pensive. “If you have a choice, perhaps it’s 
crazy to choose to live here; maybe not. If 
this thing blows up, you should go. You didn’t 
come to be shot at. For me it’s different. It’s 
my language, my city, my country. I grumble 
and complain like everyone else. I hate red tape 
and ‘proteczia’ but it’s all in the family. This 
whole country is like one big family to me.” 


Marya continued leaning on her elbows and 
said nothing. 

“For me,” he went on, “there’s elbowroom 
here and I like excitement. Elsewhere, the 
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younger generation rides hot-rods while the older 
shake their heads; here we play with guns and 
jets and our parents are all for it.” He laughed. 
“Anyhow, tension is good—keeps up the na- 
tional muscle-tone,” he said shoving his plate 
yide impatiently. “There was peace for too 
long now and people were beginning to forget, 
beginning to slip into their own personal ruts. 
If there’s a war, they’ll all respond. We'll have 
the old spirit back again. I don’t know, some- 
times I get impatient with peace .. . it’s too 
normal, too settled . . . but we really need peace. 
In the long run, we must get closer to the Arabs 
and the Africans. It’s a Western nation now 
but in fifty years, if we are still here,” he added 
with a chuckle, “it won’t be.” 

Marya said nothing for a moment. A great 
deal was foreign to her in Israel, but two-and- 
a-half months was a short time. The waiter 
took away the soup plates and set the steaming 
shih kebab in front of them. She focused on 
the immediate again. It was after eight: she 
should be getting back. ‘Well,’ she said, flip- 
pant once more, “I wrote home and told them 
that I would give it until the end of the week. 
If the Russian bear keeps its paws out, perhaps 
there won’t be a war. In any event, it’s not 
every day that you can stare a war in the face!” 

“Look, Miriam, you dash upstairs, finish the 
layout and come have coffee at ten or so. We 
can talk then.” 

“Sh! Shsh!” came from several tables at once. 
The familiar refrain from Scheherazade an- 
nounced the news and the quiet became absolute, 
interrupted only by the ringing of a bell as the 
cash register snapped open. ‘They paid and 
walked out. 


Back at the paper, the teleprinter clanged out 

letters mechanically. H.U.N.D.R.E.D.S. . . 
OF. T.H.O.U.S.A.N.D.S. .. O. F. T.R.O.O:P:S 
ww MASSING. ..O.N... BORDER... 
The only news was from the official news agency 
of the other side. As long as the numbers were 
in the thousands, things were under contyol. 
Once the figures took on more human propor- 
tions, spelling out five, fifteen, or twenty-five 
casualties, it was time to worry. But that night, 
messages of solidarity and accounts of massive 
troop movements rolled off and the fanfaronade 
continued for several minutes. Then Cyprus 
came on. There was no mention of an imme- 
diate threat. 

At nine-thirty-five the page-proofs were on 
the editor’s desk. Marya waited in the doorway 
for Dan. It would be good not to think about 
the news until the next day. 
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Dan lived up the street in the direction of the 
Old City and the Mandelbaum Gate. Up the 
cobblestone street, with its stairs in unexpected 
places, was a group of old Arab houses. Beyond, 
the street branched off into a wider thorough- 
fare; but first it wound around a circular en- 
closure. Inside were the Abyssinian Church 
with its bright green dome and the small monas- 
tery. By day, a lovely stone carving might be 
seen above the gate leading to the church court- 
yard—the Lion of Judah, symbol of the emblem 
given by Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. Fur- 
ther up on Prophet Street, the Ethiopian Con- 
sulate General, with its blue and gold mosaic 
walls, is the last word in gaiety and color. Then 
the street turns into the ancient Meah She’arim 
section. The inhabitants have retained the or- 
thodoxy of the European ghettos and the men 
still wear ankle-length, striped or plain, kaftans 
and fur-bordered hats even in the heat of the 
sun. Boys wear their hair long; earlocks from 
their faces giving them a prematurely serious 
look. A bit further up, the houses thin out and 
a clearing can be seen. In the outer reaches of 
this section, the buildings still bear marks of ’48 
shellings, with open gaps or, more frequently, 
sprinklings of smaller holes in the walls. Some 
are half-destroyed but some buildings are used 
as temporary quarters by recently-arrived im- 
migrants. Prophet Samuel Street then passes 
through the Bukharian quarter and runs parallel 
to the border. On the Jordan side stands a large 
white building which served as a police depot 
and training-school at the time of the British 
Mandate. Samuel Street leads to the Mandel- 
baum Gate. 

“I guess you weren’t along yesterday,” Marya 
said, pointing in the direction of the Old City, 
“there was a riot over there.” 

“No, but I saw everyone running up this 
street.” 

“We were standing right here on the edge of 
this strip, and you could see across the barbed 
wire without field glasses, just by squinting a bit. 
Of course, the thing was exaggerated in the re- 
ports—the French Legation didn’t go up in 
smoke; they merely burned some books in the 
backyard; but it was impressive. You could see 
them distinctly across no-man’s land. A mob 
ran down the hill facing Mandelbaum, then a 
red fire-car backed up with some difficulty be- 
cause of the steepness of the hill, turned and 
followed the mob. Then there was a column 
of smoke which rose sort of lazily from some- 
where in the Old City.” 

“Who was here from the army?” Dan asked. 

“Oh, a couple of the boys. It really wasn’t 
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a big show. But along this stretch, all the UN, 
jeeps were lined up one after the other, lik 
so many white toy cars... 001...101... Qy) 
...102...andsoon. I guess they must hay 
felt that the bearded lads who roam this neigh. 
borhood or even that army bunch in the trenche 
were safer to be with than the Jordanians acto 
the way.” 

They left the Religious Quarter and turned m 
a path leading to a group of houses and court. 
yards, sprawled out with the careless abando, 
of a Neapolitan side street. Dan led the way w 
stone stairs covered in patches by a clinging ving 
He reached for her hand, steadying the gu 
which hung from his shoulder with the other, 
“Here, hold this flash while I see if I can open 
the door. Don’t step back; the stairs are nar. 
row.” He fumbled in his pocket for the key, 
He found it and pushed hard against the door, 
He felt for the light switch, but didn’t turn it 
until they were inside and the door was closed, 


[NSE was one large room, partitioned off a 

one side to form a kitchen and bathroom 
The ceiling was high and arched, the floor of 
ceramic tile, six by six—the usual size—but with 
an unusual light brown, batik-like design run- 
ning diagonally, forming an over-all diamond 
pattern. Two paintings hung on the wall. On 
one side of the room was a large, round, intri- 
cately ornate brass tray, resting on a four-legged 
Syrian stand of carved wood with inlaid ivory. 
Only a bit of the entwined animal and leaf pat- 
tern near the rim of the tray could be seen. 


The rest was covered by a cloth—a keffiah, the 
desert kerchief which serves both for warmth 
and as a protection from blinding sand. It had 
been taken from an enemy during the War of 
Independence. From its color it must have come 
from Jordan: red and white checked, with ; 
plain border, reminiscent of a tablecloth in: 
Everything in the room was 
Oriental, the small rug, the Moroccan pillows, 
the spread on the chairs and couch—everything 
One shelf, however, 
was empty, except for bits of ancient mosaic, 
a scarab, various sizes and shapes of pottery 
Pushed into the corner, next to 4 
small clay Aphrodite were three grenades and 


European café. 


but the wall of books. 


fragments. 


a supply of bullets. 


Dan ran his hand over the shelf and picked 
up the grenade. He played with it like a ball 
Then he took the 
figurine in his hand and turned it so that Marya 
could see all sides. “This is my goddess of beauty 
and love,” he said, fingering her gently, “she’s 
old—from the third century B.C. Isn’t she 


without thinking about it. 
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peutiful? The bits of mosaic are from Caesarea. 
[found them right near the old Crusader wall, 
by what used to be the Roman port.” 

He made coffee and poured it slowly into 
gall white porcelain cups. With Turkish coffee, 
the trick is to let it settle and just sip the foam, 
javing a half cup of grinds. Dan sipped his 
coffee, then put down the cup and opened a 
copy of Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
which he had translated. In Hebrew it sounded 
stronger, more guttural, but the Joycean feeling 
for the texture and the sound of words came 
through intact. Dan read on for a page or two 
and then picked out another manuscript, his 
own, and began reading. 

Her eyes fixed on the tiles, Marya sat and 
listened. In contrast to Dan’s reportorial style, 
or even the occasional blustering and boasting 
which characterized the sabra, this was more 
personal: romantic, the burdens of a sensitive 
young man. The language was almost Biblical, 
the tone at once sensual and heavy, as though 
weighed down by the associations of two thou- 
sind years. Wasn’t there a contradiction some- 
where . . . between the two styles . . . between 
Aphrodite and the hand grenade? Was there 
a contradiction between her name in English, 
Marya, and the Hebrew, Miriam, too? A con- 
tradiction means a choice; a choice, a question— 
but each must answer it in his own way. 
Harvard-trained Ben Boehm’s answer was his 
Yemenite wife. She spoke no English, but she 
didn’t have to ally herself with a cause or find 
one. She simply was part of a tradition. For 
an instant, Marya toyed with a similar thought. 
She took another sip of the overly-sweet coffee 
and tasted a guava. Slightly acrid, slightly 
sweet, it puckered the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, creating a raw sensation at the tip of 
the tongue. The juice was bitter; little ridges 
at the side of her tongue began to swell. In 
the middle of a sentence, suddenly there was a 
loud raucous noise—a blast from a submachine 
gun. Then another. In an instant, as though 
his reflexes were poised ready for this moment, 
Dan jumped up and switched out the light. She 
closed her mouth with a slightly painful 
sensation. 

He grabbed her hand abruptly and pulled her 
away from the window facing the Old City. 
Marya had a strange sensation in the pit of her 
stomach. She ran her tongue over her lips sev- 
eral times. They suddenly felt dry and brittle. 
His hand was tight on her wrist; her mouth 
was burning as she tried to swallow. They sat 
on the floor facing the wall, waiting in the dark 
for the next volley. Silence for endless eons of 
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time . .. then another report . . . more firing. 
Somewhere outside a pariah dog howled, a long 
mournful note. There was a pause. Then, 
surprisingly, breathing became easier and she 
calmed down. 


THE boc began to bark again, but other than 

the short sharp snarls, nothing. The next 
volley didn’t come and they turned on the lights 
a few minutes later. 

Marya had the sensation of listening to her 
own thoughts which seemed to have assumed an 
odd independence. “Here I am in Jerusalem,” 
she heard herself think, “sitting on the floor, 
facing an enemy. I know and understand less 
about them than I understand about the Ger- 
mans whom as a child I watched march into 
Lyons. Yesterday, this enemy was just a Lilli- 
putian mass on the other side of no-man’s land, 
a few thousand feet and some barbed wire away. 
As yet I have no real ties here, only a vague sense 
of identity perhaps. .. .” 

She thought of the ceiling in New York with 
its baroque trim, then of the bare arched one 
overhead, and speculated idly about how each 
might withstand the impact of shells, the ad- 
vantages of concrete structures as compared to 
stone houses. Dan put his arm around her gently, 
and began speaking slowly of himself, of love. 
“Miriam . . .” she heard him say softly, the word 
echoing in her mind, but her thoughts were 
somewhere else. 

“Oh Danny, not now, not here. ..no... 
please no.” To get out of this house and amon 
people! She would answer the question: she 
might stay on in Israel but on her own terms, 
and this wasn’t the time or the way to decide. | 

“You can’t go now, there might be more 
shooting! Please... you can stay here!” 

“No, that’s impossible; I can’t. I must... 
I really must get back. There might be a cable 
from home.” She really wanted to get back to 
the paper to hear what was happening. 

Dan waited downstairs while Marya dashed 
to the newsroom. Ben Boehm was in the hall 
and she almost ran into him. ‘“Ben”—she was 
breathless—‘“‘there was shooting down by the 
border, near the Old City.” He mumbled some- 
thing in reply, but the perpetual pipe was in the 
way and she couldn’t make it out. “What? 
Ben, how can anyone make out a word you’re 
saying!” she yelled. 

“We, you understand, we have attacked in 
Sinai. . . Israelis... ws... our troops are in 
Sinai. Do you understand? And if y’don’t 
know where Sinai is, there’s a map in the news- 
room,” he snapped irritably. “Better go home 
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and get some sleep; you might need it tomo. 
row,” he added more kindly. 

Marya stood there for an instant, flabber. 
gasted. She felt incapable of moving and ye 
tremendously relieved. Now at last the car 
were on the table. Above all, she didn’t wan 
to be alone or with Dan; she wanted to be with 
other people. 

The only place open at that hour was a bar, 
the hangout for the U.N. patrols. Artists, news. 
papermen, some of the “Anglo-Saxons”, as th: 
English-speaking crowd is called, and others of 
the not-quite-at-home type used to come also, 
She dragged Dan along. They went in. People 
were sitting as usual, drinking beer, smoking, 
and eating goulash soup, for which the place 
was famous. The proofreader from the paper 
was there, looking as morose as ever, and a few 
students from the University sat at his table, 
They just sat as though nothing had happened, 

“Did you hear the news?” Marya asked. 

“No, is there any? B.G. was supposed to speak 
at ten-thirty but the radio went dead, so they 
played martial music instead. A whole hour 
of it,” the proofreader added with a chuckle, 
“Were you over at the paper?” 

Marya said yes. A march blared from the 
radio while simultaneously someone had put 
on an album of Lily Marlene. If they don't 
know I won’t tell them, Marya thought. On 
second thought, they probably did know, she 
reflected. Her heart was pounding. Did this 
mean World War Three? Should she make 
plans to leave in the morning, or would the 
morning be too late? Perhaps the expected 
attack would come during the night? At any 
rate, people just sat there in that smoke-filled 
bar as though nothing at all unusual had happen- 
ed. It brought her down to earth and calmed 
her nerves. It was good just to be among people. 
Good to feel a simple anonymous proximity— 
call it herd instinct or what you will—it didn’t 
matter. 

After a while, Dan walked Miriam back to 
her room. Once inside, the light seemed overly 
bright after the smoke-filled haze of the bar. 
She woke with a start in the half light at four- 
thirty. She had slept perhaps two hours. The 
sun was rising; the grey stones of Jerusalem 
looked ashen. From her window, she could 
see over the wall into the Old City. It was quiet 
there. Around the corner, she could also see men 
walking out into the cold morning carrying 
bundles of clothes or already dressed in camovu- 
flage suits and khaki. She had a momentary 
feeling of great excitement and confidence. The 
all-out mobilization was on. 
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Strictly Kosher 
PORTRAIT OF THE In Sherman’s book the wood bo , — 
well in evidence and even the 
JEWISH COMMUNITY trees are lucidly described, at least e FRANKFURTERS 
Tue Jew WITHIN AMERICAN So- by major classes and subdivisions. e¢ SALAMI 
e CORNED BEEF 


aety: A Srupy IN ETHNIc IN- 
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tye most sensible and compre- 

hensive contemporary descrip- 
tion of American Jewry has been 
available since 1948 in Yiddish and 
since 1954 in Hebrew. It is a happy 
event that it is now, at last, avail- 
able in English also. 

Bezalel Sherman’s new edition 
of his sociology of the American 
Jews has been brought up to date, 
ina manner of speaking, by in- 
clusion of all the recent studies 
pertinent to his analysis. But it 
still retains a rather old-fashioned 
air, in comparison with the types 
of analyses that have been most 
popular in recent empirical studies 
of the American Jew; and this, in 
fact, is the secret of its excellence. 

The current fashion is to ex- 
amine psychological aspects of 
Jewishness, such as the religious 
revival or the propensity to get 
drunk, the “identity crisis” or the 
Way various Jews rank on an 
“authoritarianism” or “deviancy” 
scale, and so on, instead of going 
over such topics as the demo- 
gtaphic and economic distribution, 
the migration history, and insti- 
tutional development of the Jewish 
community. These subjects seem, 
to the current taste, too elementary 
and crude to be enlightening. But, 
in fact, as Sherman’s book once 
more demonstrates, just these gross 
features of the Jewish situation, 
the staple items of the earliest, 
classical sociologies of the Jews, 
give us the clearest and most re- 
liable guide to where we actually 
stand in regard to American Jew- 
ty. The community as such, and 
not the individual, the wood, not 
the trees, is still what we must see 
frst if we want to know our 
whereabouts in the maze of Jewish 
problems. 


We learn a good deal about the 
demographic structure of the Jew- 
ish people in America, and even 
more about their social and eco- 
nomic positions. The major con- 
tribution of Sherman’s own anal- 
ysis, apart from the clear presen- 
tation of the accumulated research 
findings of others, is his compara- 
tive analysis of the Jewish and 
other ethnic minorities in America. 
By concentrating on this com- 
parison, he does more to illuminate 
the Jewish situation in this coun- 
try than any of the academic stu- 
dents of the problem—or rather 
of special facets of it—have so 
far accomplished. 

If one had to cavil at this book, 
one could make only this point: 
a description of the Jewish situ- 
ation in America today, based on 
a comparative study of the “assim- 
ilation” and “isolation” of the Jews 
and other ethnic groups, leads to 
no reliable prediction of the re- 
moter or even immediate future. 
To describe how Jews are like or 
different from other recent immi- 
grants in America does not tell 
us much about why they should 
have such a unique fate. But 
Sherman’s approach to this prob- 
lem, too, is nearer the mark than 
the more current fashion, Further 
insight into the Jewish problem 
will be found by broadening and 
deepening the historical dimensions 
of a survey such as Sherman’s, 
rather than pursuing in greater 
detail or in greater depth some of 
the personality problems that he 
refers to. If we understand the 
Jewish situation today, it is not 
very difficult to interpret the find- 
ings of research concerning the 
peculiarities of American Jewish 
individuals. But without a deeper 
understanding of why the Jew'sh 
situation is what it is, it is quite 
difficult to interpret the direction 
in which American Jewry is mov- 
ing. 

BEN HALPERN 
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JEWS IN BUFFALO 


FrRoM ARARAT TO SuBURBIA by 
Selig Adler and Thomas E. 
Connoly. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, Phila., 1961. xvi + 498 
pp-, $6.00. 


OR OUR knowledge and under- 

standing of the processes shap- 
ing and directing Jewish life in 
the United States we still largely 
rely on fragmentary surveys, in- 
conclusive studies, and unrelated 
monographs of limited scope. It 
is ironical that the largest and most 
affluent Jewish community is the 
least researched of the modern 
Jewish settlements in the world. 


This explains why books dealing 
with Jewish group life in indi- 
vidual American cities are so varied 
in respect to the problems they 
tackle, the methods employed by 
their authors, and the areas of in- 
vestigation. One student will em- 
phasize the historical development 
of a community, while another 
will stress its sociological aspects. 
Some studies will revolve around 
demographic data, others will be 
concerned with economic trends, 
while still others will pay more 
attention to religious activities or 
Jewish-Gentile relations. However, 
we should be grateful for each new 
work, no matter how restricted 
as to time and space, for it adds 
a detail to the composite portrait 
of American Jewry which is still 
in the making. 


A new detail has now been 
added by the appearance of a 
history of the Jewish community 
of Buffalo by Selig Adler and 
Thomas E. Connoly, under the 
title From Ararat to Suburbia. Dr. 
Connoly, a non-Jewish professor 
of English at the University of 
Buffalo, was mainly concerned 
with the writing of the volume, 
while Dr. Adler, a professor of 
history at the same university, was 
in charge of research and the 
general planning of the work. The 
responsibility for producing the 
history was primarily his. 


In one sense we find more in 
the book than it promises, in an- 
other sense it gives less than we 
have a right to expect from so 
bulky a volume. In so far as the 
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development of the Jewish com. 
munity of Buffalo is reviewed 
against a background that covers 
125 years of Jewish history and 
American growth, From Ararat 
to Suburbia is more than a mere 
chronicle of events in one city, 
On the other hand, there is lacking 
in the volume basic information 
regarding the demographic and 
economic distribution of the Jew- 
ish population. After we are 
through reading the book, we re- 
main in the dark as to the number 
of Jews at present residing in 


Buffalo. 


HE most novel contribution to 

Jewish history in Buffalo was 
made two decades before there was 
a Jewish community there. It was 
in St. Paul’s Church of Buffalo 
that Mordecai Emanuel Noah dedi- 
cated, on September 15, 1825, 
the “City of Refuge for Jews” he 
hoped to build on Grand Island 
in the Niagara River. He named 
his projected Jewish ‘“‘state” Ara- 
rat—hence the title of the present 
volume—and conceived of it a 
a stop on the long journey of the 
Jewish people to Zion restored. 
The cornerstone for Ararat, 
brought to the dedication cere- 
mony all the way from Cleve- 
land, is “‘all that remains of Noah's 
grand dream.” That cornerstone 
is “now the prized possession of 
the Buffalo Historical Society.” 


As for the Jewish community 


of Buffalo, its development differed | 


little from that of other communi- 
ties of comparable size—except 
perhaps that the cleavage between 
the German Jews and the Jews 
from Eastern Europe was not a 
deep here as in other cities, cer- 
tainly not as deep as in neighbor- 
ing Rochester. This was due, Adler 
explains, to the fact that Jews 
from Eastern Europe settled in 
Buffalo at about the same time the 
German Jews did. The latter were 
not numerous enough to form 4 
subcommunity, and were not suf- 
ficiently ahead of the East Euro- 
pean Jews economically to set 
themselves up as an élite group. 
This is not to say, however, that 
there were no conflicts between 
the two groups. Status marked of 
“uptown” from ‘downtown, 
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with the former looking down on 
the latter. When a group of Ger- 
man Jews seceded from Bet El, the 
first synagogue in Buffalo, and or- 
ganized Temple Bet Zion in 1850, 
it was primarily because they did 
not feel comfortable in a congre- 
gation composed largely of Polish 
Jews. In their turn, the Polish 
Jews looked up to their German 
coreligionists. When Bet El was 
looking for a rabbi in the 1880s, 
it specified an ability to speak 
English and German among the 
qualifications a candidate must 
possess. A knowledge of Yiddish, 
the vernacular of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the membership, 
was not required! At about the 
same time, the American Israelite, 
appearing in Cincinnati under the 
editorship of Isaac M. Wise, car- 
ried a report from Buffalo on aid 
to immigrants from Eastern Eu- 
rope which read in part: 


As a class much cannot be said 
for those Russians who have 
found their way to this city. 
Many of them are indolent and 
unclean in their habits, dissatis- 
fied with what they get and 
frequently insubordinate 

a city like Buffalo is no place for 
the refugees. 


FAMILIAR panorama unfolds 

itself as we watch the chang- 
ing Jewish scene in Buffalo. 
Nothing is overlooked by our 
authors who move at a leisurely 
pace. The various congregations, 
B’nai B’rith, the Zionist organi- 
zations, the Workmen’s Circle, the 
Jewish Communists—they are all 
there, as are the philanthropic in- 
stitutions, the social agencies, and 
the cultural centers. The cam- 
paigns in behalf of Eretz Yisrael 
and the Jews in other lands re- 
ceive due attention, and the par- 
ticipation of Buffalo Jews in the 
wars in which this country was 
engaged is carefully recorded. The 
impact of the economic depression 
and the repercussions of the rise 
of Nazism are also discussed. The 
documentation leaves nothing to 
be desired whenever original ma- 
terial is used; unfortunately, the 
same cannot be said for the use 
of secondary sources. In the latter 


_ case, there are a number of errors. 


I should like to point out a few. 


“Poale Zion,” we read on page 
217, ‘“‘was brought to these shores 
by Dov Borochov and Joseph Ba- 
rondess.” Borochov did not arrive 
in the United States until 1914, 
long after the Poale Zion move- 
ment was firmly established in 
this country, and Barondess was 
never a member of Poale Zion. The 
pioneers of the Jewish labor move- 
ment, who embarked upon their 
organizing activities in the 1880s 
and 1890s, could not have received 
their training in the Bund which 
was founded in Tsarist Russia in 
1897. Samuel Gompers was not 
among the founders of the Jewish 
labor movement. It is not true 
that “one contributing factor” 
which, according to Adler, caused 
the early Jewish radicals to foster 
Jewish unions was “the anti-Semi- 
tism then rampant in many of the 
older unions.” There were no 
“older unions” in the industries 
into which Jewish immigrant 
workers entered, and anti-Semitism 
was not “rampant” in the then 
existing labor organizations. Chaim 
Zhitlowsky was never “director of 
education for the Arbeiter Ring” 
and, at the time the first folk 
shulen were organized, he was not 
an anti-Zionist, but a leader of 
Poale Zion. The early Jewish 
schools of the Workmen’s Circle, 
far from serving Dr. Zhitlowsky 
as a base to combat the Zionism 
of the folk shulen, rejected Zhit- 
lowsky’s program of Jewish na- 
tionalism. There is no basis for 
the statement that “during the 
war, the German-Jewish word Ge- 
werkschaften was dropped [from 
the name of the Histadrut Cam- 
paign] and the present name... 
was adopted in its stead.” The 
war had no more to do with the 
change of name than the German 
origin of the word, and the term 
Gewerkschaften is still widely in 
use in the activities of the Cam- 
paign. 

A serious error is contained in 
the recital of the events which led 
up to the presentation of the Jew- 
ish post-war proposals to the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference. It would 
appear from the book that the 
first American Jewish Congress 
was convoked as “‘a rival national 
organization” to the American 
Jewish Committee; that each sent 
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a separate delegation to Paris, 
where “the American Jewish Com- 
mittee stressed the minority rights 
of the Jews in Poland and other 
succession states, whereas the 
American Jewish Congress was 
much more interested in imple- 
menting the true intent of the 
Balfour Declaration”; and that 
only in Paris did the two dele- 
gations reach “an understanding 
and... [work] in unity for the 
common cause of the Jewish peo- 
ple.” The exact opposite is what 
really happened. One delegation, 
representing the American Jewish 
Congress, of which the American 
Jewish Committee was a part, 
spoke for American Jewry at Paris. 
The peace proposals that delegation 
presented were all formulated in 
Philadelphia where the Congress 
was held. They included “minority 
rights,” to which the representa- 
tives of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee at first strenuously object- 
ed, as well as the implementation 
of the Balfour Declaration, on 
which there was no disagreement 
among the Jewish spokesmen. 

It is to be hoped that there will 
be a second edition, which will 
afford the authors an opportunity 
to correct the errors and thus en- 
hance the value of the book. 


C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 
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THE ELEVENTH YEAR OF ISRAEL BONDS! 


= | 
| 
This month begins the ELEVENTH YEAR of Israel Bonds. The first decade of 
the Israel Bond Drive is a record to be proud of — $500,000,000 were realized , 
from the sale of 1,500,000 Bonds. I 


a 
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THE BOND DRIVE, which started in May 1951, was launched by Prime Minister David Ben Gurion, who 
paid a visit to the United States. His message on the rebirth of Israel and his Government’s program for 
the economic development of the country, and the integration of hundreds of thousands of newcomers found 
a most enthusiastic response in the minds and hearts of the throngs of Jews who flocked to his meetings in 
New York and other central cities. 


During the ten years of Israel Bond sales in the United States and later in Canada and many other coun- 
tries, the Israel Bond Organization developed into a most successful instrument for investment of public 
moneys in the economy of Israel. It introduced new methods of sales; popularized mass sales during BIG 
DAYS; instituted Bond Testimonials; Chanukah Celebrations and other ways and means, which were uti- 
lized by the Bond machinery in many communities of the United States, Canada, Latin American Republics 
and in a number of European countries. At the National Annual Bond Conferences new leaders emerged 
determined to assure the success of the Israel Bond Drive. Thousands of Bond Volunteers, especially 
Jewish women, were most helpful in the Bond sales and collection of Bond commitments. 


From year to year, Israel Bond leaders are receiving reports on the progress of Israel’s economic development 
in the fields of agriculture, industry, public works, electrification, transportation, notably in the area of sea 
and air shipping. The impact of Israel Bonds is felt in all fields of economic endeavor in every nook of 
the country. 

And now, in its Eleventh Year, the Israel Bond Drive faces new tasks and responsibilities. This is a year 
in which Israel Bond moneys will be used largely for the exploitation and settlement of the Negev. THE 
GOAL OF $80,000,000 set for Israel Bonds in 1961 represents one-third of Israel’s Development Budget 
for the year. This means more Bond sales, more Volunteers, more functions and intensified effort. 

The National Labor Zionist Bond Committee fully appreciate the Bond activities of our Volunteers every- 
where and are certain that in Israel’s Bar-Mitzvah year 1961 no effort will be spared on the part of all 
our Chaverim and Chaverot of the three national organizations to make this the most memorable year in 
Israel Bond results. 


Successful Labor Zionist Bond Functions in 1961 


Successful Labor Zionist Bond functions were arranged this year in Montreal, Baltimore and Rochester. 
$220,000 came in in cash and an additional $85,000 in commitments, which are to be collected up to the 


end of June. 
Labor Zionist Bond functions are contemplated in Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Chicago, Miami Beach, Los 


Angeles, St. Louis and New York. 


TO THE LABOR ZIONISTS 
CONCENTRATE in May and June on the Largest Number of Bond Sales. 
BECOME Bar Mitzvah Guardians, Sponsors and Bar Mitzvah Builders. 
PROVIDE US with more Bond Volunteers. 
BUY IN 1961 ISRAEL BONDS in honor of Israel's Bar Mitzvah. 
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For Information — Call or Write: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH . ORegon 7-9650 . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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